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they will find plant food just where they would 
put it, were they, instead of us, lords over 
creation. 

If one finds a weed that he is choice of, 
with its thousands of seeds just ripening, and 
fears that pulling and leaving it on the ground 
will cause the seeds to rot from dampness, it 
is well to deposit such weed on a rock, or fence 
where it will dry, and the seeds ripen in safety. 
We see that done everywhere, and perhaps 
there was no occasion for mentioning it. 

But seriously, how shall we kill weeds and 
how rid the soil of the species? A very sim- 
ple matter indeed, if we would use the same 
common sense shown in other things. Willa 
field of corn, oats or wheat, or a hill of squash- 
es or melons produce good seed if cut close to 
the ground just as the flowers are forming ? 
Every annual plant or weed we know of will 
surely die if cut at the surface just before it 
blooms. Cut a little higher, above a portion 
of the leaves, and life may be continued till 
new sprouts come out, which, in time, may 
produce seeds. In ordinary cultivation, we are 
quite apt to keep root and top together, and 
to let a portion of the roots remain in contact 
with moist earth. Weeds treated in this way 
do not make so handsome growth, but they will 
continue the species quite well enough. A 
young plant, buried root and branch in the 
soil toa good depth, will surely die. It must 
have air, warmth and sunlight. Ordinary cul- 
tivation early in the season, kills the larger 
part of the weeds of a field, and if cultiva- 
tion were frequent enough and thorough, it 
would kill everything that grows from the 
In a season moist enough to sprout 
seeds, it takes but a very few weeks to rid a 
field almost absolutely of both weeds and weed 
A plough, harrow and roller are all the 
tools needed. Plough to bring up the seeds 
trom the under soil, and harrow just as often 
as a crop of seeds start, rolling the ground 
each time, to compact the soil that other seeds 
may germinate. A dry season is not half so 
good as a wet one for killing weeds by this 
method. Almost all our dooryards and barn- 
yards are nurseries of weeds, from which con- 


ground. 


seeds. 


tinual streams are tlowing unobserved to other 
parts of the farm. 

The question is still unanswered, are weeds 
friends or foes? Should we cultivate our lands 
as much as they ought to be cultivated were 
there no weeds to contend with? Probably 
not. But do not let us nurture weeds by any 
special effort, fearing they will too soon be- 
come extinct. We would like to see at least 
one clean field on every farm and one compar- 
atively clean farm in every neighborhood, and 
much cleaner roads everywhere. 





ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS FOR 
GRASS. 








A subscriber at West Windsor, Vt., inquires 


| if Stockbridge manures may be expected to 


give satisfactory results when applied upon 
moist land that is to be reseeded to grass. The 


land is now a rough sod thst requires ploughing 


and working down smooth so it can be mowed 


with a machine. 

In reply we may say that very excellent re- 
sults have been repeatedly obtained by the use 
of such manures for reseeding, but there have 
also been failures in some cases. Cannot the 
same be said concerning the use of stable 
manures? Does the application of manure 
alone ensure any kindof crop? Are there 
not many circumstances beside manuring which 
may affect the experiment favorably or un- 
favorably? No farmer of experience will deny 
this. 

Concerning the use of fertilizers as against 
stable manures, it is considered by many, that, 
where both are to be used to a greater or less 
extent, the best results are obtained by using 
the artificial manures for quick growing crops, 
and the stable manure for fields to be kept for 
some time in grass. Nearly all the artificial 
fertilizers are quick in their action, and there- 
fore necessarily not so durable, while stable 
manures are so slow of decomposition that 
their good effects are sometimes observable 
for several years. In making comparative 
trials, it must be remembered that equal values 
ot each must be used, or the results may be 
misleading. It is usually recommended by the 
manufacturers of the Stockbridge, Bradley, 
Darling, Matfield, Pacific Guano, and other 
artificial fertilizers, to apply a moderate quan- 
tity when seeding, and then to top dress 
annually in after years. This is undoubtedly 
the true method where the greatest economy 
is sought. But, as previously stated, there are 
other things beside manure or fertilizer to be 
looked to when seeding freshly turned sod. 
It is often more difficult to obtain a good 
catch and lasting sward from sod land, than 
from land which has been planted and manured 
heavily for two or three years. Repeated 
heavy manuring, especially with slow acting 
stable manure, inclines to fill the soil with 
surplus fertility, and this is very favorable to 
seeding with grass. ‘Io obtain equal success 
with freshly turned sod, the ploughing, harrow- 
ing, pulverization and fertilizing must be very 
thorough and liberal. Here is where many 
fail; they plough but poorly, leaving much of 
the land unturned or ploughed very shallow ; 
then the harrowing is necessarily imperfect, 
the ground remaining tough, hard, and leath- 
ery. Add to this, insuflicient manuring, and 
what can one expect but partial or complete 
failure ? 

Were we proposing to reseed with Stock- 
bridge manures, or manures of any kind, in- 
cluding that made at the stable, our first aim 
would be to plough the land very thoroughly, 
provided it were worth ploughing. If too 
stony to plough, we would select other land, 
or wait till this could be cleared, so it could 
be well ploughed. The ploughing should be 
from six to eight inches deep, according to the 
nature of the soil; but it must at any rate be 
ploughed deeply enough, so that a Randall or 
other disc harrow will, by repeated use, make 
a mellow seed bed from three to five inches 
deep. While using the harrow, we should 
apply the fertilizer, by sowing it as evenly as 
possible, either by hand or with a machine. 
We have no fears, under such circumstances, of 
getting the fertilizer in too deeply, nor of 
having it too thoroughly mingled with the soil, 
even several weeks previous to sowing the 
seed. The quantity to be used will depend 
upon the character of the soil, and the nature 
of the fertilizer. If the bone contained in the 
fertilizer is all, or nearly all, soluble and ready 
for immediate use as plant food, we should 
spread less than if a considerable portion of it 
were less soluble. The most reliable manu- 
facturers of fertilizers prepare them somewhat 
differently for different uses. Fertilizers de- 
signed for seeding down differ from those 
prepared for hoed crops, simply or chiefly in 
this, that the bone material is not so imme- 
diately available. We cannot attempt to state 
the exact amount of fertilizer which any ex- 
perimenter should use, knowing, as we do, 
neither the condition of the land nor the kind 
of fertilizer to be used; but we can say that 
it is generally safe to apply all that is recom- 
mended and frequently a little more. Every 
year’s use of good honest fertilizers properly 
and understandingly used, strengthens our 
faith in them. 

About one-third of Pine Hedge Farm, that 
portion farthest from the stables and reached 
by a considerable hill, has been constantly 
cropped for several years past, and with no 
application except artificial manures, and there 
is every evidence of increased fertility, from 








year to year. A heavy crop of oats was cut 
this season on land fertilized for corn last 
year, but without further application for the 
oats. Another large field was sown with 
barley and rye last August, from which a 
heavy crop of barley was cut for fodder in 
October, and November, the rye making 
another good crop this season, without an 
extra application of manure or fertilizer. 
Another field was fertilized for Hungarian 
millet last summer, and produced a heavy 
crop. ‘The land was afterwards sown to win- 
ter rye without fertilizer, and produced a 
heavy growth this season. Each experiment 
shows that some kinds of commercial fertilizers 
may be depended upon for more than a single 
crop. 

Farmers who use fertilizers now, may, and 
indeed, must, know what they are applying, 
so that they can make the application under- 
standingly. There may be no more difference 
in the relative value and condition of different 
commercial fertilizers than exists in different 
samples of animal manures. Sheep manure 
and hen manure, well preserved, stable manure 
from grain fed animals, applied fresh from the 
barn cellar, are as unlike barn window manure, 
made from bog hay, and exposed for months 
to the rains and sunshine, as good dollars are 
unlike bogus coins. One has the value in it, 
the other has lost what little it ever had. 

We are glad to be able to answer the ques- 
tion of our West Windsor correspondent, 
from personal experience with similar opera- 
tions to that proposed. We have applied 
Stockbridge manures properly with excellent 
results, as we have those of several other manu- 
facturers, and we have used them improperly, 
with deserved failure. 
the most common errors are imperfect pulveri- 
zation and insufficient manuring. Thorough 
ploughing, thorough pulverization and plenty 
of epplied fertility are the main requisites to 
success. Of course plenty of good seed must 
be procured, and it must be sown early enough 
in the season to ensure some growth before 
cold weather. 


In reseeding sod land, 





THE CATTLE SHOW. 





So much has been said in the newspapers 
upon this subject by politicians, editors, and 
other popular writers, that 1 beg leave to say a 
tew words from another point of view—that of 
the farmer for whose benefit the show is 
posed to be instituted. 
for really there seems to be good reason to 


sup- 
I say supposed to be, 


question whether the show, as at present 
managed in most places, is not rather a show 
for the benefit of the jugglers and jockeys (in 
which classes the politicians naturally find 
themselves), than for the benefit of the hard 
fisted, honest-hearted farmer. 

For what purpose then was the cattle show 
instituted, and with what purpose should it be 
managed to be useful and successful ? 

First, forthe exhibition for comparison of 
merit of the various animals and products of the 
farm. To insure general competition in these 
exhibitions, the society might perhaps encour- 
age exhibitors, not only by premiums as liberal 
as can be afforded, but a portion of the funds 
also might be used to assist exhibitors in 
defraying the expense of transportation and 
exhibition. Many owners of excellent stock 
never exhibit them, because they can ill afford 
Why not 
award the premiums with regard to usefulness 


the attendant expense and risk. 


rather than for other or more showy «jualities ? 
The farmer and the people are really more 
interested in breeding serviceable draught 
horses than in racing; yet most fairs give the 
racer the most of the money. The premiums 
on cattle are awarded for fancy points of color 
and shape, rather than for the milk record or 
the fattening qualities they may possess. 

The milk and butter record is the valuable 
point, and should be given with every cow ex- 
hibited, and should be the chief item consid- 
ered in awarding premiums. So of poultry, 
who cares for the fancy feathers, comb, and 
spurs of the exhibition bird? What we want 
is a record of eggs laid and the weight of a 
three months’ old chicken. 

The second purpose of the fair is amuse- 
ment for the farmer. The average farmer 
leads a monotonous life and sees too little of 
mankind; more than other men he needs an 
opportunity for innocent and hearty amuse- 
ment, and his family especially, look forward 
to the brass band, the jugglers, and Punch and 
Judy, with an eagerness that cannot be under- 
stood by the citizen, to whom these things are 
matters of daily annoyance. I should there- 
fore be sorry to miss the innocent amusements 
of the cattle show. 
tion even upon the exhibition of handsome 
politicians drawn in solemn procession by hand- 
some horses. Let us have the music, the ath- 
letic games, the side shows, and any innocent 
amusement that pleases the average farmer. 
The question as to whether the horse race is 
an innocent amusement should decide its ad- 
missibility ; I fear that as generally conducted, 
it is rather the occasion for unprincipled gam- 
bling and betting, and has a bad influence. It 
is noteworthy in this connection that those so- 
cieties which have given prominence to the horse 
race, are in many cases insolvent, while those 
which have abandoned it, like the Essex Co. 
Mass. and the New York State Society, are 
eminently solvent and respectable. Why can- 
not our excellent and honorable Mass. Society 
for improving agriculture, institute a show 
that should be an improvement upon the rather 
questionable usefulness of some other exhibi- 
tions and set a good example for all ? 

W. D. Pursrick. 


I can gaze with satisfac- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

We have received the catalogue and circular of 
the Illinois Industrial University for 1880-1, con- 
taining the usual matter found in similar pamphlets. 
The school appears to be one of the most thriving 
of the industrial institutions of the country. One 
feature is well worthy of special note. For several 
years an experiment has heen in progress, in the 
self-government of the students of the University. 
By permission of the Faculty, the General Assem- 
bly of the students was organized, and a constitu- 
tion adopted providing for the election of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, and Marshal; for 
a Senate of twenty-one members, and a court con- 
sisting of a Chief Justice and two Associate Jud- 
ges. Under this constitution, laws are enacted by 
the Senate, which become valid only when approved 
by the Regent and Faculty of the University. All 
offences against these laws are tried before the stu- 
dents’ court, and punished by fines according to 
the class of the offence. Students refusing to pay 
the fines imposed by the students’ government are 
referred to the Faculty, and if found guilty of an 
offence, are sentenced to such penalties as the Fac- 
ulty may deem proper. The government has thus 
far rendered important aid in maintaining good or- 
der in the dormitories and grounds, in preserving 
public property, in preventing the visiting of sa- 
loons, and in other matters requiring the interven- 
tion of authority, and above all, in cultivating 
kindly relations between the Students and Faculty 
anda spirit of manliness and self control. 
VETERINARY EDUCATION. 

The American Veterinary College, New York 
City, has now become one of the permanent insti- 
tutions of the country, having reached its seven- 
teenth year of work, in the education of veterinary 
medical students. A free scholarship is offered to 
each Agricultural Society in the county, which 
must be applied for previous to September Ist of 
each year. Further information can be obtained 
by addressing B. Liautard, M. D., N. York. 
EpUCATION OF THE Dear AND Dumb. 


From D. G. Cheever, one of the trustees of the 
Wisconsin Institution for the education of the deaf 





and dumb, we have received the 29th annual report 








of that thriving and successful school, where nearly 
200 unfortunate youths are learning how to com- 
municate with each other, and also to obtain the 
key to the knowledge that is so easily obtained by 
those having the fall use of all their senses. The 
school is located at Delavan, Walworth County, 
Wis. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


POTTING STRAWBERRY RUNNERS, ETC. 
Please permit me to ask a few questions of Mr- 
Philbrick in reference to potting strawberries, and 
more particularly how many of these does it re- 
quire for a hill or stool ? and will they require to be 
taken upafter? What is very plain to him is not 
quite so clear to others. Does Mr. Philbrick in- 
tend to be understood that gooseberry and currant 
bushes are both to be set out in November? see his 
article in No. 30. Permit me also to ask a few 
questions about the names of Plants. W hat is 
Hellebore? What is Garget root? What is Indian 
Poke? are they all the same? Garget with us isa 
plant raised in gardens to feed to cattle that have 
the garget. Indian Poke grows on low meadows, 
and is the first thing that appears green in the 
spring ; — and cattle sometimes eat it in the 
spring and it makes them very sick; but what 
Hellebore is, I do not know; will you inform ¢ 
Now for the season and prospects. The season all 
the first part was cold and dry with frosts till into 
June, which injured corn and potatoes, also garden 
sauce, very much; it held dry until about two 
weeks ago; it has since been wet, so that corn and 
potatoes look promising, but hay is short and much 
of it of a poor quality; oats are good, and wheat 
middling. More anon. Z. BLACK. 

Lancaster, N. H., July 29, 1881. 

Remarks.—In answer I would say that the 
potted runners, after having filled the pot pretty 
well with roots, which will take about ten to fifteen 
days from potting, should be cut loose from the 
parent plant and set out after taking from the pots 
into a freshly ploughed and very rich bed; the 
plants should be set out in three rows 18 inches 
apart each way, one plant in a place, and all runners 
carefully clipped once a week; if set out by the 
middle of August they will make fine strong stools 
by November and bear a heavy crop next June. 
Such a bed may be kept for two or three years in 
the same place if desired; but most gardeners 
prefer to plough them under after fruiting and 
plant again, in order to save weeding the old bed. 

White hellebore (used for killing currant worms) 
is known to botanists as Veratrum viride, it 
is sometimes called “Indian Poke, has a stout 
very leafy stem two to four feet high; leaves broad, 
oval, pointed; yellowish green flower; common in 
low lands. The powdered root is for sale by 
seedsmen and druggists. It is not the same thing 
as Common Poke or Garget ( Phytolacca decandra 
a smooth plant with unpleasant odor and very large 
poisonous root, four to six inches in diameter, with 
stout stalks six to ten feet high, flower white, dark 
purple berries. 

Both currant and gooseberry bushes are best 
setin November or any time after the frost has 
killed the leaves. They start so very early in 
Spring that it is almost to plough 
the land and set them in season and besides we 
are usually very busy in Spring with other work. 

W. Dd. P. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
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—A committee of the Oxford Farmers’ Club, in 
Ohio, who visited a wheat field to which commer- 
cial fertilizer was applied, estimated that the use of 
75 pounds of bonedust per acre promised to increase 
the crop to the extent of four bushels per acre, and 
200 pounds, 9 bushels per acre. 

—The steamer Missouri, especially fitted for the 
live stock trade, carried on a recent trip 1,019 head 
of cattle, the largest exportation ever made by a 
single vessel, and what is more remarkable, only 
one animal died during the trip, which occupied 
eleven days, from Boston to Liverpool. 

Four years ago, thirty-two acres of rugged 
hilltop, a few miles back of Oakland, Cal., being 
unfit for cultivation, was planted to that quick- 
growing, semi-tropical tree, the Eucalyptus globu- 
lus, 680 to the acre, and it is said that this tract 
with its valuable crop would now command $6,000 

—A mongrel sire of any kind of stock should 
never be used. If a farmer is not alone able to 
purchase a thoroughbred, he should get others to 
unite with him and make a joint purchase, thus di- 
viding the price of purchase and cost of keeping. 
When this is done, no neighborhood need be with- 
out the means of improvement in its live stock. 

Mr. E. L. Brown, President of the American 
Ilumane Society, said in a recent lecture on cruel- 
ties to dumb beasts that he had seen more than one 
thousand dead hogs taken from a single train—the 
direct consequence of overloading and confinement 
day after day in the cars in hot weather, and hun- 
dreds more nearly lifeless when unloaded. 

When fattening an animal for beef let the pro- 
cess be as quick as possible. Any stintin feeding 
will make the meat tough and dry. Stall-fed ani- 
mals will fatten more readily than others, and 
young animals require richer food than older ones. 
In winter fattening depends much upon the warmth 
of the stable. The warmer the cattle are kept ot 
course the less food they require. 

In England sea sand is found to be very valu- 
able as a fertilizer. In Cornwall, where it has been 
used, sheep have not suffered from the fluke and 
other diseases as they have done elsewhere. The 
best crop of potatoes is grown in sand soils. For 
wheat land, sea sand is a very valuable manure» 
the grain ripening twelve days earlier than with 
any other manure. Many other crops have also 
been benefited by its application. 

~—An exchange says: If there should be a wool 
famine in a year or two, there would be nothing in 
the fact which would greatly surprise some of the 
principal authorities on wool matters. Rot has 
carried off many sheep in England and on the 
Continent, and it is said that sheep are in numbers 
far below the average. It may be that the Ameri- 
can wool-grower is at last about to find his reward 
for having patiently clung to his sheep through the 
long period of low prices. 

—Air slacked lime is said to be an exeellent pro- 
tection for cabbages from the ravages of the worm. 
It should be sprinkled on the plants before the dew 
is off in the morning. Mr. P. T. Quinn recom- 
mends, twenty parts of gypsum, three or four of 
quicklime and one of carbolic acid, sprinkled thin- 
ly over the leaves when wet with dew or rain, re- 
peating the application as often as necessary, which 
may be a number of times. 

—When the stock-men shear sheep in Australia 
they mean business as may be imagined when it is 
stated that there are several flocks which aggregate 
over 200,000. In fact there are some proprietors 
who own more than 500,000. Edoes & Co., New 
South Wales, upon one sheep-farm at Bunawary, 
had a sheep-shearing which lasted ten weeks, dur- 
ing which time 260,123 sheep were shorn, One 
hundred shearers besides the regular hands were 
employed. 





Mippiesex Pouttrry Association.—The 
Middlesex Poultry Association will hold their 
sixth Exhibition at Lowell, Dec. 14—16, and 
under a new rule allowing first prize birds in 
each division to draw fifty per cent. of all the 
entrance tees in such division, there will be a 
possibility of some pretty large premiums 
being paid. With such tempting inducements 
requiring great responsibility on the part of 
the judges, how would it do to make the 
competitors the judges and then let them de- 
cide upon the awards as best they may after 
due consultation and examination. 





Correspondence. 
For the New England Farmer. 


MAN'S POWER OVER NATURE. 





‘‘Nature is not to be conquered except by 
obeying her,” says Bacon. 

‘‘The power of man over Nature is limited 
by the one condition: it must be exercised in 
conformity with the Laws of Nature,” says Sir 
John Herschel. 

Years ago we remember hearing the ques- 
tion, ‘*Resolved, that the works of Nature are 
more beautiful than the works of Art.” It 
was ably handled; it was a deep subject, and 
though only considering the subject in an 
wsthetical sense, puzzled many a wise head. 

Said an eminent breeder, ‘‘Nature is so plas- 
tic, and man’s power, intelligently exerted over 
her, is such that, in breeding, you may draw 
a picture of just what you want to produce, 
and breed up to your ideal.” This is seen in 
the Shorthorn, the Hereford, the Ayrshire, 
the Jersey, and other eminent breeds of cat- 
tle; in the Merino, Cotswold, Leicester, and 
Southdown sheep; in our various classes of 
horses, and eminently and strikingly so in our 
poultry. 

But it is not only in breeding stock that this 
power to improve upon, and change Nature 
and natural form and qualities, is seen. It is 
highly developed in improved cereals, grasses, 
root crops and fruits. The wild, uneatable, 





worthless Siberian crab has been bred up to 

the noble Baldwin, Greening, Russet, Pi pin, 

Bellflower, and all the long catalogue of ap- 

ples that bless the civilized world; in fine, 

man’s power over Nature is limited only by 

his ignorance of her laws. J. W. Lana. 
Brooks, Me., 1881. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ROUGH PASTURES VALUABLE, 





That unfortunate portion of the American 
Union that is sometimes said to be rapidly de- 
clining in agricultural prosperity, and whose 
gee is said to be clustering in the vil- 
ages and cities—New England—is not en- 
tirely destitute of bright spots and some 
redeeming features. By comparison with the 
broad and fertile fields of the west, free from 
stones and brush, level, or but slightly undu- 
lating, the hill and dale of New England, with 
its bushes and boulders, seems to possess but 
little value. It is said, frequently, by those 
who imagine they dwell in a more favored lo- 
cality, on looking at the rugged hillsides of 
this portion of God's earth, that they would 
not live upon a tarm, even if it were given to 
them. That may answer for those who have 
not been brought up in the enjoyment of the 
variety of scenery presented by New England 
surface, but what means it, when the thrifty 
New England farmer, thinking to better his 
condition, removes his home to the distant 
west, where farming is so easily conducted, 
but after a comparatively short residence, 
sighs for the scenes of his childhood, for the 
rough and rugged hills, the springs, the flow- 
ers, the meadows, the forests, a sight of the 
old church, the school house, the early home, 
and ‘‘the moss covered bucket that bung in 
the well?” It means that to simply speak of 
New England indicates stability in every res- 
spect, pre-eminently including personal char- 
acter and all that goes to make up true great- 
ness. 

But my more immediate design was to speak 
of those portions that, to the uneducated ob- 
server, appear least attractive to the eye. If 
there was ever atime in which the rougher, 
more rocky and uncultivable portions were 


free from bushes, it is far back of the memory 


of the oldest inhabitants. ‘There seems to be 
an inherent tendency to bushes, and in many 
localities, the best cultivated fields, if left to 


themselves, would, in a short time, return to | 


this apparently natural condition. These 


bushes are usually the huckleberry, bayberry, | 


alder, and in later times, the white birch. 
Years ago all of these were looked upon as 
useless pests, whose existence was deeply re- 
gretted, but a few decades has produced a 
marked change of sentiment upon this point, 
because there is not one of the bushes named 
but that can be made available, and in some 
instances largely profitable. The alder, which 
grows very rapidly to some size, is considered 
especially valuable for burning into charcoal 
for the manufacture of powder. The bayber- 
ry can be made available for the manufacture 
of tallow, but hardly with a profit. The white 
birch, especially in the vicinity of the immense 


thread mills of Willimantic, is in great de- | 


mand for the manufacture of spools; this, too, 
isa rapid growing bush, and many farmers 
realize considerable sums from cutting the 
white birches and taking them to market, and, 
as they bring the ready cash, they afford ex- 
cellent means for the procuring of money tor 
responding to cash demands. Is it any won- 
der, then, that rough and rocky portions of 
the farm, that have been gone over with year 
after year in cutting the bushes, should re- 
main unmolested, that the white birch may 
come in, and so add to the general revenue of 
the farm ? 

In the season of selling birches, the village 
of Willimantic presents a lively appearance, 
with ox-teams and horse-teams coming in from 
all directions with their loads of birches to 
satisfy the demand for the thousands of cords 
that are annually consumed. 

But this is not all; last, but not least, comes 
the whortleberry, which, within the past 
twenty years, has grown to such importance. 
Whereas only about twenty years ago there 
was no special demand for this berry outside 
of the family wants, it has now grown to be 
in active and extensive demand. 
sought for, and the picking and sale furnishes 
employment for women and children, who se- 
cure handsome sums by this means alone. 
The period for picking is not long, and hence 


the necessity for greater activity, and so it is | 


a pleasant sight to see the mother and a group 
of children, with their baskets well filled with 
lunch, go forth to the berry lot to spend the 
day in securing a luxury for their less fortu- 
nate city sisters. The price obtained varies 
with the supply and demand and time in the 
season, ranging from filteen to six or seven 
cents per quart. But small though the berry 
appears, it is no uncommon thing, in the best 
of the season, for a good picker to earn from 
two to three dollars per day, and many, dur- 
ing the season, which generally lasts about a 
month, will secure their thirty or forty dolars. 
With this view of 
pastures of New England are not to be des- 
pised; they will even rank fairly with the 
wheat fields of the west. « 
Witttam H. Yeomans. 
Columbia, Conn., 1851. 





Selections, 


INCREASING THE YIELD OF CORN. 





We are now approaching the critical point 
inthe culture of our corn in New England. 
Now is the time to cultivate with the object of 
increasing the crop. <A thorough, deep culti- 
vation, close to the bills, just previous to the 
appearance of the tassel, may be expected, on 
a soil, to increase the crop very largely. 
This cultivation is root pruning. The object 
is to check the plant for a short time, while the 
plant is in the vigor of growth, so that the 
juices shall have time for elaboration, and thus 
the direction of the vigor shall become changed 
from leaf-growth to the formation and increased 
development of the kernels and ears. 

Let the inquisitive observer now take a stalk 
of corn, and with a sharp knife divide at each 
joint. A little care will enable the experi- 
enter to dissect from the five lower joints, 
in many varieties, a small embryo ear of corn. 
Let a small magnifying glass be applied, and 
these small ears will be seen to be covered 
with kernels ready for fertilization when a 
little more growth is attained. It will also be 
noticed that the upper of these ears is the 
largest, and that their size diminishes as they 
are taken from the nodes lower down. Inthe 
ordinary course of growth the upper ear at- 
tains its ripeness for the pollen the first, and 
this while the pollen is falling from the tassels. 
When the second little ear has attained its 
ripeness for fertilization the pollen has now 
fallen, and not receiving the fruitful adjunct, 
the ear ceases growth and gradually withers. 
Now by root-pruning, or other agency which 
at this period shall check extension of leaf, 
we delay the growth of the upper ear and of 
the pollen-bearing stalk, and give opportunity 
for the lower cars to catch up. I have known 
& judicious system of root-pruning, as prac- 
ticed on experimental plats, to treble the corn 
yield, and in the case of single hills I have 
forced one seed to bear 23 ears of corn. 

Of course, if the soil is too infertile to bear 
more than a small crop, there is no gain in 
stimulating the plant to form more ears than 
the fertility of the land can carry, but on land 
rich enough to raise 100 bushels of crop, it is 
certainly unwise to be satisfied with a nominal 
yield of 40 or 50 bushels. 

One consideration takes this instruction from 
the censure of being merely theoretical. This 
is written at a season when any doubting farm- 
er can easily verify the statements, both by ex- 
amining the stalks now growing, and by meas- 
uring off two small plats and heavily root- 
pruning one. The yield at harvest of these 
two plats will indicate quite clearly the nature 
of this advice. 

I find no difficulty now in attathing an aver- 
age crop of 75 to 80 bushels on large areas, 
where a few years ago I was satisfied with a 
crop of 50 bushels per acre for a small area. 
Mr. Bowditch, by very severe root-pruning, 
averaged last year on a field of 17 acres, to 
which no hand labor had been applied, 100 
measured bushels per acre.—Dr. L. L. Stur- 
tevant in Springfield Republican. 





WHEN TO FEED GRAIN TO HORSES. 


Horses are provided with an unusually large 
development of the salivary glands, and an 
enormous quantity of saliva is secreted during 
the eating of a feed of grain orhay. This 
copious supply of saliva is amply sufficient to 
moisten and dilute the food, so that it can be 
digested perfectly without the help of water. 
Water is absorbed by the coats of the stomach 
and enters the blood with such rapidity that a 
thirsty horse will drink more water than the 





stomach will contain at one time, and the wa- 





It is much | 


the situation, the old bush | 


| ter begins to pass off through the kidneys in 
such a case, after the lapse of a very few min- 
utes. So that, knowing these facts, one may 
naturally infer that a horse may be watered 
a few minutes before feeding with more ad- 
vantage than soon afterward, because in the 
former case the water has been absorbed be- 
fore the food is swallowed, and digestion can- 
not be interfered with by the presence of too 
much water in the stomach, as might happen 
in the latter case. The best practice is that 
usually followed, namely, to give the horse a 
very little water on starting out to work after 
feeding in the morning; to water on coming 
in at noon, and in the evening, befers unbar- 
nessing and feeding. ‘This gives time for the 
absorption of the water before the food enters 
the stomach.— Rural New Yorker. 


APPLE ORCHARDS. 


The surface devoted to orchard should be 
kept mellow and tree from grass, and after 
attaining considerable size no other crop 
should be taken from the land; the whole 
should be devoted to the trees. However 
much the advocates of leaving an orchard in 
permacent grass may claim as the bencfits of 
such a course, it has never been a success in 
this part of the State. We might as well ex- 
pect a man to flourish with the hangman's 
rope about his neck as a tree with a strong 
cordon of grass roots closely drawn about it 
at the surface of the ground. The strong 
growth of the blue grass on the prairie is ca- 

able of killing the timber by thus choking. 

t is apparent that such a course must be de- 
structive to fruit trees, which are of a much 
more delicate organization. Too much 
ploughing is not good. When carelessly 
done a great deal of damage may be caused. 
When once well ploughed the surface may be 
kept in good condition for a long time by the 
use of the harrow, going over it a number of 
times during the season. ‘The wheel harrows, 
where the surface is not too hard, will do a 
good business, as they will not damage the 
| roots. In my experience they do not do all 
| that is claimed for them in cutting up the 
grass roots. 

Some of our orchardists have adopted 
mulching the surface under th: trees with old 
salt hay, or other hay too coarse to be fed 
profitably, and claim that such material is 
worth more than when used for any other 
purpose. Some of the benefits are :—That it 
| keeps down the grass; it retains the moisture 














| a long time, proving a great advantage in a 
season of drought; it keeps the surface mel- 
low, inviting the earth worms to loosen the 
| soils about the roots; by its decay it enriches 
| the soil; the fruit falling upon it is not 
| bruised. It has proved satisfactory in every 
respect. 

The trees should be properly pruned, all 
| dead wood removed and enough other to let 
| the sun have access to the fruit to ripen and 
| give a good color. A little pruning done 
| every year is the best; overpruning should 
be avoided as injurious. Some object to the 
scraping of the trunk and larger limbs as in- 
jurious. In my experience it has proved a 
great benefit; the loose bark affords a shelter 
for insects; the moss and other parasite 
growth removed is a great benefit, as they 
draw their sustenance chiefly from the life of 
the tree; if allowed to remain they will doa 
great deal of damage. Manure of some kind 
should be applied every year. Bone, ashes 
and yard manure are all good for the pur- 
pose. A light application annually is much 
better than heavy manuring at long intervals. 
Old orchards and trees will often respond 
wonderfully to intelligent treatment.— Mirror 
and Farmer. . 








TO TELL THE AGE OF SHEEP. 


The books on sheep have seriously misled 
flock-masters on this subject. Almost any 
sheep owner will tell you that after a year the 
sheep gets a pair of broad teeth yearly, and 
if you show that hie own three-year-olds have 
four pairs of broad teeth, he can only claim 
that they are exceptions, and protest that they 
do not exceed three age. Now 
these cases are no exception, for all well-bred 
sheep have a full mouth of front teeth at 
three years old. Some old unimproved flocks 
may still be found in which the mouth is not 
full until nearly four years old, but fortunate- 
ly these are now the exceptions, and should 
not he made the standard, as they so con- 
stantly are. In Cotswolds, Leicesters, Lin- 
colns, South-Downs, Oxford Downs, Hamp- 
| shire-l)owns, and even in the advanced Me- 

rinos, and in the grades of all of these, denti- 
tion is completed from half a year to a year 
earlier. ‘The milk or lamb teeth are easily 
| distinguished from the permanent or broad 

teeth, by their smaller size, and by the thick- 
| ness of the jaw-bone around their fangs when 

the permanent teeth are still enclosed. As 
the lamb approaches a year old, the broad ex- 
| posed part of the tooth becomes worn away, 
and narrow fangs projecting above the gums 
| stand apart from each other, leaving wide in- 
| tervals. ‘This is even more marked after the 
| first pair of permanent teeth have come up, 
overlapping each other at their edges, and 
from this time onward the number of small 
| milk teeth, and of broad permanent teeth, 
| can usually be made out with ease. Another 
distinguishing feature is the red or dark 
coloration of the fangs of the milk teeth, 
while the exposed portions of the permanent 
teeth are white, clear, and pearly. The suc- 
cessive pairs of permanent teeth make their 
appearance through the gums in advanced 
| breeds at about the following dates :—The 
| first pair at one year; the second pair at one 
| year and a half; the third pair at two years 
| and three months; the fourth and last pair at 
| three years. It will be observed that between 
| the appearance of the first two pairs there is 
an interval of six months, while after this 
each pair comes up nine months after its pre- 
decessors. For backward grades, and in the 
unimproved breeds, the eruption is about six 
months later for each pair of teeth, but even 
with them the mouth is full at three years 
and six months.—/’rofessor James Law in 
New York Tribune. 


years of 





DISEASES OF 


POULTRY. 


Fowls are particularly liable to colds, as 
the air-cells occupy so large a part of their 
physical frame work. Where there is a slight 
cold, put the fowl in a warm, sunny place, 
give warm food, and nothing more will be 
needed. The same method should be pur- 
sued in hard colds. If there is much fever, 
put four drops of tincture of aconite into the 
water; or sweeten it. and make it a little sour 
with sulphuric or nitric acid. Add to the 
food a pinch of ginger or cayenne pepper. If 
there is much swelling about the head, a mild 
purge will be useful. The homwpaths give 
mercur vivus for slight colds, euphrasia for 
more serious ones; each thrice daily, adding 
aconite for the fever. 

A roup may only begin with catarrh, and, 
like roup, catarrh and bronchitis sometimes 
cause death. But how are we to know such 
cases from roup? Simply by the offensive 
discharge at the beak which characterizes the 
latter disease. When the fowl has a dis- 
charge at the beak that is not offensive, you 
may call it a simple catarrh or common cold. 
When the odor is bad it is roup. No better 
distinction is possible in the present state of 
knowledge of fowl ailments. (Give the Ger- 
man roup pills in either case. There is hard- 
ly a fowl ail to which this medicine is not ap- 
plicable, as they are a serviceable tonic. 

The difficulty in telling these maladies apart 
will suggest to the careful poulterer prompt 
isolation of cases where he is not certain. 

Cough may come from parasites in the air 
passages. This applies more particularly to 
the sneezing effort caused by the gape worm 
in the throat of young chickens. A spasmo- 
dic cough, lasting a whole day even, is report- 
ed as having accompanied the epizootic. It 
yielded under a treatment with potash. 

Consumption, or tubercular deposits, may 
be suspected where a cough does not yield to 
treatment, and admits of no other explana- 
tion: Cod-liver oil, in barley meal, would be 
the treatment, if any one really wanted to 
save consumptive fowls. ‘They ought to be 
killed. 

Asthma is nothing more than roup, as far 
as we know, and very likely this name may 
have been given to cases of that sort.—Amer- 
ican Poultry Yard. 





Workina Cows.—A_ gentleman writing 
from England, says: ‘‘When visiting the fine 
herd of shorthorns belonging to Mr. E. Bow- 
ley, of Skiddington, I learned that it was not 
an uncommon practice at that place to work 
shorihorn cows. They were used in plough- 
ing and other farm work—not on the roads, 
as I understood. Ina number of cases this 
practice had been successful. I saw two or three 
cows belonging to the herd, and a very high- 
priced cow belonging to another noted herd, 











which bad been worked more or less this year, 
and which were grazing on the poorest part of 
the farm ; but thus far neither of them was in 
calf. In other places I saw cows which it was 
attempted to reduce in flesh by putting them 
on poor pasture; but this is a slow process 
and not a desirable one. Some mode of se- 
curing regular and sufficient exercise is un- 
doubtedly a great help, and there seems no 
objection to the plan of putting the cows to 
useful labor.” 





SELECTING COWS. 





In order to treat this subject in its broadest 
sense, it is necessary to consider the cow from 
several points of view, including not only her 
general individual characteristics, but also her 
blood and breeding qualities, which will carry 
us over @ pretty broad field, and one by no 
means easy to explore when we come to con- 
sider, not only the conflicting claims of rival 
breeds, but the extreme diversity of opinion 
that exists among breeders as to what points 
constitute evidences of merit inthe cow. One 
man wants her blazoned with escutcheons, 
while another sees no virtue in them. An- 
other wants her of solid color, while stil! an- 
other must have some white on her, and near- 
ly all insist upon it that she must have marks 
of yellow about her, either on the hide, horn, 
or tip of the tail. A crumpled horn is held in 
high regard by many, while several breeds of 
fine milkers rarely have such an appendage. 
Even in point of size there is great diversity 
of opinion. Breeders of Holsteins and Short- 
horns insist upon large carcasses, while the 
Ayrshire and Jersey breeders clamor for the 
economy of the little cow. 

Again, the question often comes up, and is 
as far as any from solution, shal! the ideal 
cow give a large mess of moderately rich milk, 
or a moderate mess of very rich milk? These 
are undoubtedly questions of great import- 
ance, yet the authorities are nowhere agreed 
upon them. What are we to do, then, when 
we come to such minor points as at present 
are shaking the mental powers of the Jersey 
cattle clubs even to their foundation ? 
Should a cow have a long tail or a short one, 
and what should be the color of her tongue ? 
Should she have one or two entrances into the 
belly by the large veins of the udder? Then, 
again, should the face be straight or dished, 
narrow or broad between the eyes? 

Alas! these mighty questions still puzzle 
the fancy breeders, because cows with each, 
all or none of the fancy points are constantly 
reaching the highest points of performance, 
thus showing that none of them are requisite 
to success. Indeed, if ina common dairy, 
where the owner knows nothing of these 
points, but makes a success of his milk or but- 
ter, the herd be carefully examined without 
reference to their points, it will be seen that 
in the majority of cases the points cut no fig- 
ure in the elements of success. As the trot- 
ting-horse breeders’ aphorism stands, ‘They 
go in all shapes,” so do they milk in all forms, 
and it is a mere matter of fashion and fancy 
breeding that fosters these notions among 
breeders. 

So soon as some definite organization is 
formed for testing cows, we look to see these 
fancies take wings and leave the breeders to 
return to their mutton, which really is the ab- 
solute performance of the cow, which, being 
connected by pedigree with the performances 
of the past, will teach them to breed with the 
certainty of producing large milkers that al- 
ways follows the actions of rational science. 
We only wonder that all this nonsensical hub- 
bub should have been allowed to occupy the 
columns of the agricultural press so long as 
it has, without calling forth the condemnation 
of both readers and publishers. ‘There, how- 
ever, seems to be a decided disinclination 
among breeders to bring their various breeds 
to actual and practical test. This disinclina- 
tion may arise trom the fact that when the test 
is put, many of the breeds, as an absolute 
necessity, must go to the wall. 

Itis so much easier to boast and wrangle 
over minor and indifferent points of merit, 
points based simply upon individual opinion 
and taste, where the fancy of the writer can 
have full play, than to hold themselves down 
to simple, solid, unadulterated facts. Every- 
body, even the beginner in breeding, knows 
the fashions, and has at his fingers’ ends all 
the so-called arguments in their favor, but 
when it comes to the plain hard facts of dairy- 
ing, those that require long years of hard la- 
bor to learn, all the fun of the thing has fled ; 
even the scant knowledge that makes the tyro 
so prompt in his opinion, has lost its charm. 
The dairyman of long experience knows that 
there are many qualifying circumstances to 
govern each condition of the business which 
makes it extremely hard to come to a definite 
opinion, even upon the most trivial points 
connected with any one of the three great di- 
visions of the trade, producing milk for mar- 
ket—cheese or butter-making.—l. S. Hard- 
in, in Wallace's Monthly. 





SUMMER GRAPE PRUNING. 





About this, as nearly every other horticult- 
ural subject, there is considerable difference 
of opinion. We have known vines to be 
‘*pruned to death” in following out some wild 
theory that some addle-headed fellow had 
started, while others would prune so sparing- 
ly as to be of no benefit at all. Many strip 
the vines of three-fourths their leaves to allow 
the sun and air to get in, as they say, while 
others allow the grapes to be smothered for 
want of a judicious removal of the leaves. 
Pinching the ends off the vines, or clipping 
off a portion of the sprouts where they are 
growing rampantly, so far as it appears to be 
necessary to any reasonable judgment, will 
greatly benefit the crop, just as the reverse 
will damage it. 

The thinning out of the surplus branches, 
by removing from a third to a half of them, as 
they usually show themselves, is of the great- 
est importance. In doing this, be sure always 
to remove the weakest and most imperfect. 
The laterals of the fruit-bearing branches, 
which have been pinched or clipped, will 
throw out more branches, and these also 
should be pinched, so as to leave only a sin- 
gle leaf. ‘The laterals on the canes, remem- 
ber, are to be the fruit-bearing canes for next 
year, and should be allowed to grow un- 
checked. Care must be taken to tie up such 
of the branches containing bunches which are 
too heavy to bear their own weight. There 
should, also be no more wood allowed to 
grow than is needed tor the following year’s 
fruiting. 

These simple general hints may be of ser- 
vice to those whose knowledge of grape-grow- 
ing is limited. In a little while—a few years 
of experience, which can be greatly aided by 
examining the way that good grape-growers 
follow—will soon put one on the plain road to 
success.— Germantown Telegraph. 





OVER-CROPPING OF ORCHARDS. 





One can see the premature old age in near- 
ly all the bearing orchards in our land, and a 
vigorous pruning will not cover it up. We 
try to grow acrop of trees and a grain crop 
at the same time. One grows at the expense 
of the other, and both suffer. It brings the 
trees into early bearing, and that satisfies us ; 
if not, we get impatient waiting for fruit, and 
follow the practice of others, and seed the or- 
chard to grass. We smile the following spring 
in beholding the trees one mass of bloom, and 
are further pleased to see later in the season 
the trees bending under loads of ripening fruit. 
We call it productiveness, but it is more often 
premature death, and it is no wonder that 
many trees die the first cold winter. Many 
failed to grow all over the States this spring. 
Many limbs and branches are dying this sum- 
mer from last season’s heavy crop, which im- 
paired the vitality of the trees. On apple 
trees no fruit is usually borne the following 
season after a heavy crop. Their once healthy 
foliage partakes of a sickly hue; even the 
beautiful flowers lose their pinkish color, and 
the once upright elastic fimbe are drooping 
and stiffened with age. The rosy apples— 
crisp, juicy and delicious—are dull, covered 
with mildew and insipid, and are poor, sickly 
fruit. Our orchards and markets are full of 
it. Over-cropping and over-bearing are the 
cause of it.—H, L. Bidwell in Country Gen- 
tleman. 





Surrante Som ror THE Qurnce.—Al- 
though the quince tree will grow in any good 
soil, yet, like the pear, a deep, damp soil, 
free from stagnant water, suits it best. In 
such situations the tree will throw out a few 
strong roots which will penetrate the ground 
a considerable distance. Usually this tree 
makes fibrous roots near the surface of the 
ground. The surface rooted ones must be 
more carefully cultivated than the others. It 
does not answer to cultivate them deeply, or 
the roots will be destroyed. A good mulching 
once or twice a year is the best thing to do. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WESTERN FARMING. 


Farm Wagons--How Barns are Made--Hay- 
ing and Hay Btacks--Prairie Fires--Har- 
vesting and Threshing Wheat-- 
Women and Girls in the 
Pields. 








The effect of the wind forces constantly 
engages the attention of the western farmer. 
Even his hay rack is built with special care 
that the load may be safely conveyed in a high 
wind. It consists of a platform-like frame 
which is applied to the running gear commonly 
used for the farm wagon. At each end of this 
frame is provided an upright post, near the 
top of which is a cross piece. When the load 
is complete, one end of a binding pole is placed 
on top of the load under the front cross piece, 
and then the pole is forced down so that its 
other end is firmly held by the rear cross 
piece. The hay is thus securely held in place, 
very little being dislodged even in a very 
strong wind. 

The western farm wagon is a peculiar 
“institution” which is almost unknown in New 
England. It consists of a rectangular bex, 
about 34 feet wide, 10 ft. long, 2 ft. deep, 
which is strongly fastened by iron rods and 
bands. The depth may be of course increased 
as desired, to three feet or more, by the use of 
side-boards. This box is mounted without 
springs upon four wheels, a pair of horses 
being used. The seats are, however, provided 
with springs, relieving the user from otherwise 
unavoidable shaking and jolting. The speed on 
down grades is regulated almost entirely by a 
“‘brake,” little reliance being placed on the 
neck yoke. 

The farm wagon comes into use upon all 
imaginable occasions, serving not only to 
convey to market the wheat, corn, and other 
farm products, but also as an ‘‘omnibus” for 
the household when rallying in full numbers at 
barn raisings, town meetings, auctions, picnics, 
funerals, church services and all other occa- 
sions either of a joyful or solemn character. 
Any other vehicle is generally considered 
superfluous, a buggy or light riding wagon 
being a luxury which should only be indulged 
in by those of ample means. So common is 
this view of the matter that the toll of the 
heavy loaded farm wagon is sometimes about 
half that of the lighter pleasure carriage, being 
twenty-five cents for the latter and only fifteen 
cents for the former. As the number of pas- 
sengers does not increase the amount of toll, 
it is not unusual for those travelling on foot to 
wait forsome approaching wagon in which they 
beg a ride across the bridge, thus saving the 
five cents which would be required for their 
toll. 

The western barn, being mostly used for 
shelter and protection against wind and cold, 
is not necessarily an elaborate structure. In 
its simplest form, as constructed of hay, it 
would be a novelty for the New England far- 
mer. Two lines of posts are firmly set enclos- 
ing the desired space. Rails or poles are at- 
tached to the posts at intervals of five or six 
inches, thus forming walls within which straw 
or hayis tightly packed. The sides of the 
barn are thus provided and answer very well 
the purposes for which they are intended. 
The roof is thatch supported on poles and held 
in place by other poles, or branches. Being 
a mere tinder-box, such a barn is only intended 
asa make-shift for temporary use, but from 
carelessness, lack of means, or ’ 
it is frequently used for years. In Kansas 
where good building stone is easily procured, 
substantial, and spacious stone barns are not 
uncommon. In fact, with the thritty German 
settlers, the barn is frequently larger and more 
costly than the house and all the other farm 
buildings combined. 

The dryness of the air, combined with ite 
constant activity, the wind usually blowing 
from some direction with appreciable force, 
renders hay making a short and simple pro- 

cess. In an hour or two after being cut with 
the mowing machine, the grass is cured and 
ready forthe horse rake. By driving a still 
larger rake, sometimes called a ‘‘go-divil,” 
along the windrows, the hay is collected into 
bunches, which are loaded upon the hay rack 
and hauled to the place decided upon for the 
stack. Haying is carried on by some farmers 
until late in the Fall, only a heavy frost ora 
snow storm closing this part of the season's 
work. While the climatic conditions are un- 
usually favorable for thus prolonging the hay- 
ing season, it is unquestionable that the early 
cut hay is much more desirable for stock, re- 
taining a much larger proportion of its nutritive 
value. This fact isso generally acknowledged 
that when contracts are made for cutting and 
stacking, the time is usually specified within 
which the work must be done. Prairie hay in 
eastern and central Kansas where the natural 
grass is fine and of excellent quality, is 
generally the only kind used. It is often 
‘‘put up” by contract, $1.50 per ton in the 
stack being the usual price. This price only 
applies to hay cut on wild land which is free 
to all; the first comer being free to choose 
will select what is nearest his own ranch, thus 
reducing the amount of hauling as much as 
possible. As the range of wild land is taken 
up, the value ot prairie hay of course increases. 


other causes 





Sometimes hay is stacked on the open prairie 
where it is cut, perhaps several miles trom any 
house. Such stacks are protected usually by 
a barbed wire fence, and also a ‘‘fire guard.” 
The latter is necessary as a defence against 
prairie fires, which are very common and often 
destroy large amounts of property. ‘They are 
in the Spring frequently set by stock men ‘‘to 
burn off” the range, the impression being that 
this will cause the new grass to take an earlier 
start. This is probably a mistaken idea, 
arising from the fact that the fresh new grass 
sooner makes a showing, not being hidden by 
the old, dry grass which has been removed by 
burning. 

While every man has the right to burn off 
the grass on his own land, it is a criminal 
offence to start a prairie fire on Government 
or any other wild land. Such fires frequently 
get beyond the control of those by whom they 
are started, and not only drive off the game, 
but, extending over vast areas, endanger whole 
villages and towns in wide sweeping and al- 
most resistless fury. Perhaps the only time 
when a farmer is excusable in starting a prairie 
fire is when he about to begin ‘*breaking.” 
The old, dry grass, which is apt to be long and 
troublesome, may be thus removed, making 
less resistance to be overcome in ploughing. 
But even here it is doubtful if the apparent 
gain offsets the actual loss. the slow but natural 
process of decay being preferable to destruc- 
tion by fire. 

A ‘‘fire-guard” is made by ploughing two 
furrows about a rod apart and burning off the 
intervening space. When a prairie fire reaches 
the outer edge of the guard its course is 
arrested, there no longer being any fuel to feed 
its flame. This same principle of ‘fighting 
fire with fire” is often employed in extinguish- 
ing prairie fires, ‘‘back” fires being set. It is 
usual to make fire guards along the lines of 
fences, which being generally of boards or 
wire would be an easy prey to the tlames. 
Thus not only the fence itself, but all that it 
encloses, is protected against the attacks of 
the fiery fiend. 

The amount of hay in a stack is frequently 
estimated by calculating the whole number ot 
cubic feet it contains, the number of cu 
per ton having been previously agreed upon. 
Such estimates are necessarily imperfect, only 
an approximate result being possible. The 
weight of any given bulk of hay depends on the 
coarseness, dryness, compactness, quality, 
time of making, weather during harvest, etc. 
When, however, a contract is made witha 
full understanding of the various dependent 
contingencies, it is equally fair for both parties 
so long as the different conditions are faith- 
fully complied with. 

It is generally considered that hay in a stack 
having a top of ten feet, should average 520 
cubic feet to the ton, provided the hay is put 
up in good order po not too ripe when cut. 
But in as much as the compression increases 
very rapidly as the height of the stack in- 
creases, it is estimated that with the same hay 
as above described, the stack having a drop 
of fifteen feet, not more than 475 or perhaps 
425 cubic feet would be required for one ton. 
When possible it is always best to get the 
actual weight, but, if no agreement has been 
entered into, a safe rule has been given that 
Mr. Solomon Levi should sell his hay at 400 
ft. or if buying should require 600 ft. This 
will undoubtedly be a safe rule for Mr. Levi, 
the ‘‘handle of the jug being pretty sure to be 


on his side.” ; 
Harvest time is with the wheat raiser the 


busiest season of the year, necessitating as it 
does the greatest amount of labor in the short- 
est possible time. For unless the wheat is 
cut at just the proper time, the best results 
cannot be secured. Either much waste from 
“shelling” will be incurred or the berry will 
be imperfectly formed, according respectively 
as the cutting is improperly delayed or unduly 
hastened. The ingenious appliances which 
have been invented within the past few years 
have done much to assist the farmer in over- 
coming many of the difficulties of harvesting. 
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Of these, perhaps the most conspicuous 18 
the combined mower, reaper and binder, or 
‘*harvester” by which the wheat at one opera- 
tion is taken trom tle ground and bound into 
sheaves ready for stacking. To operate © is 
machine, th , services of only one man and a 
pair of horses are requi red. By its use at 

east five less men are needed than with the 
older reaping machine, while the work is 
hed with equal sp veed and efliciency. 
Where t straw is not wanted, heading ma 
chines are use = by which little more than the 
bead of the wheat is secured, The rems ainder 
of the straw is left in the ground, and is either 
ploughed under or burned, Upon being cut by 
the ‘theac is conveyed by means 
ot an endl 










accomp 


le 


the wheat 
ess apron to & suitable box-wagon 
ir . at the side of the machine, and is the on 
ariven at th 1G 3 ; 

the stack It is ‘*put up” in the 
t the same way as bay ts stac ked 
s much quit ker than even 


r,” its use ia not encouraged 








s the wheat when stacked is said to 
“9 susceptible to injury than when 





stacked in sheaves, as 1s the case when cut by 
the **! arvester.”” 
[{ the interval between harvesting and thresh- 


ht. the chance of injury in the stack 
» that in large wheat fields 
headers are more commonly used. The own- 


ers of h fields generally own their own 
separators,” or threshing machines, and are 
paratol 


to await the arrival of 





some travell. ng resher. te 
In districts where the wheat fields are only 
extent, i e., from filty to four or 





derate 

‘ res, 1 s not pay tor the far- 

mer to own his ‘‘separator,” as the time in 
which its use is required is so short, varying 
tor the whole vear trom a tew hours to a week 
r ten days \ rdingly in such communi 

es on two farmers will buy ‘*threshers” 

nd make a | less doing this work tor 

the w elg r travelling from farm 
to far t season Steam is 





is the moti power ic 





~ ' : y V sortie e 
rre r risk of start 4 res, and also bee Ause 
of the wheat is often badly broken 


e spet s carefully regulated 





re commonly used, 











ses A mor 

ng appi by means of capstan. — 
Che visit of & thresh party is perhaps the 
event of the year in the usehold of the far 
er whose regular WorTa alv necessitates tut 
‘ 0 ne ¢ wo hired men. It 
neans entertainme ol ten or tweive 
hungry. hearty ard-working men, in addition 
to the usual 1 I 4iily Five or six 
mit 5 travel % t separator, t 
other | neece t rl e6 vy the 
eighbors, who, ‘by changing works,” assist 
each ot er such ¢ isi s where eXtra nen 
are required for a short time. The different 
familite 8 supply their tables with the best at- 


tainable, both « ials and delicacies, 


vieing with each other to the manifest satintac 





rkey, chicken, « 
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WHEAT IN RUSSIA 
viniste } t Ww sto Denartment of 
State under date of July 18, 1581, that the 
Russian wheat crop is likely to be one of the 


the empire, and that the | 








» be mt rreater than usual. 
1 the districts tributary to the 
yield is likely to be so large 
nk they could dispense with 
s to come ices from 
Payanrog at he Caucasus s!} 
crop eq O that « 14 
ever known in KR a, ane 


Mone ow affirm that it is thought 

















Southern Russia wil the lar 

had for 20 years. The harvest in central 
Russia, while not so enorr will yield 4 
splendid crop a f f ialit In the 
rout! r the gra S$ a.ready cut. 
Further north it still subject to damage 
incident to bad weather and insects. In the 
northerr vinces and in Finland, where very 
little wheat is cultivated, the crops are not 
oo t this fact will only have the effect 
upon the wheat trade of furnishing a small 
home demand tor th rain in regions usually 
dependent upon rye as the bread staple. From 
the foregoing it may be inferred that the 
amount of wheat to be exported the coming 
season will be considerably larger than usual, 
how much larger it is yet difficult to ascertain 
with any accuracy. It will be remembered 


that last y general failures of 





the crops in the wheat-growing districts, and 


+ & 


that as a consequence very little wheat was 








exported. The great drawback to the grain 
is the want of sufficient means of transportation 
1+} } { . 
and the absence of competition and enterprise 
on the part of the re yads. From Moscow, 
sient. 5 po > 

which is the great mmercial centre of Russia, } 
it is reported that all branches of business are | 
leartinies to revive and flourish after a long 
season of depression solely on account of the [ 
prospects of an abundant harvest. It will not 


be without practical political influence also, 
for much of the discontent in the interior has 
resulted from hard times and short crops. 


Br Wisk AnD Harvy.—If you will stop all your 
extravagant and wrong notions in doctoring your- 
self and families with expensive doctors or hum- 
bug cure-alls, that do harm always, and use only 
nature's simple remedies for all your ailments—you 
will be wise, well and happy, and save great cx- 
pense. The greatest remedy for this, the great, 
wise and good will tell you, is Hop Bitters- rely 
onit. See another column.—Press. 

















Lapiks who appreciate elegance and purity are 
using Parker’s Hair Balsam. Itis the best article 
sold for restoring gray hair to its original color 
end beauty. 
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THE HAY CROP OF 1881. 

Phe great staple crop of New England has 

now been so nearly harvested that it is possi- 
ble to look over the field and make some sort 
of an estimate of its amount and condition. 
The principal source of supply to the Boston 
market is trom Maine and Canada, a compar- 
atively small amount of baled hay being re- 
ceived from Vermont, which State, as well as 
Massachusetts, uses up virtually the whole of 
her own hay production. New Hampshire 
also sends but little hay to this market, being 
indeed rather a buyer than a seller. 

The tenor of all accounts of the crop thus 
far received from Maine is that it will prob- 
ably be as far below the average, as the ex- 
traordinarily large crop of last year was above 
it. The promise of the season was, at the 
outset, excellent, and the growth of the grass 
rapid. Long continued wet weather, how- 
ever, hindered cutting until it was plainly im- 
possible to delay any longer, and haying had 
to be begun at at all risks. In some sections 
we bay was fairly well cured, but farmers de- 
clare that it shrunk very much more than us" 
ual in drying; in other sections the hay had 

1 in very bad order, and in some 
instances to be abandoned altogether. Com- 
paratively avery small part of the crop has 
been got in in first rate order 

The Canadian hay crop of last year was 
also a large one, and was secured in good or- 
ler; this year the reports thus far indicate a 
somewhat diminished production, and a slight 


inferiority in quality, owing to the weather, 
: 


which has been wet. In Vermont, on the 
other hand, the crop has suffered more from 
Iry weather than from an over abundance of 
rain, but taking the State through, there will 
be more good hay secured this year than last, 
of which practically the whole will be used at 
home. In New York State also the crop is 


larger than last year and has been secured in 





very good order. In Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island a large amount of hay 
bas been cut but the quality will not average 

as last year, owing to the weather. 
Taking New England and the other sources 


of supply tor the Boston market as a whole, 


t seems that the amount available for the 
present season will be considerably below last 
year's supply. 


A large amount of old hay however is left 





ver, both in nds of producers and in 
store in Boston and other large distributing 
ts. From Mr. Cyrus H. Bates’ very 

efully prepared circular, we learn that the 
receipts of hay in the city for the first seven 
months of the current year were 77,295 tons 
as against 51,180 tons for the same time last 
year, an increase of considerably more than 


percent and as the consumption bas not 





ir 1 to any such extent, it Is evident that 
there is a much larger amount than usual in 
store This ist f course have considera- 
Die elie ithe iuture market Feed is also 


low, and there appears to be no evident rea- 


son why it should not continue so, so that in 

the opinion of most dealers and stablemen, 

prices ¢ Hay ior the coming winter are not 

expecte » go any higher than last, or even 
reach the point to which they were driven 
ane I) ber ISSO, 





THE PRESIDENT. 


Reassuring telegrams continue to be sent 





yn, representing that the Dres- 


nt is rapidly progress pied D the way to re- 
very Still, as we noted a fortnight ago. 
tt ymmunity does not take so mu : stock 
he of] a! bulletins as at first, and the feel- 


ing of general uneasiness and want of conti- 
lence is evidently wide-spread. The fact that 


t was found necessary on Mond to submit 
ps tt second surg ey operation in 
order t a the wound from the accumu- 


ations of pus, together with the reports that 
he was suflering from increased fever, and 


that his wound had become more painful, bave 





again ised put apprehension to a great 
degree, and criticisms of the course pursued 





the physicians are becoming more trequent 





and itspoken (On Monday it was an- 
inced on the autbority of Dr. Agnew, that 
an examination with the probe had resulted 


showing that the wound is ofa far less se- 
rious nature than had at first been supposed ; 
at the eavities of the chest and abdomen 
were not entered, and the liver not wounded 

that the eleventh rib was splintered and that 
the bullet had lodged *‘just at the crest of the 


id flaring bone that forms the 





hip,” that is to say in the rear wall of the ab- 
er But or ly a week before, Dr. Bliss 
is confident 5 located the ball ‘‘in the 


nt wall ot the abdomen, tive inches below 














nd to the of the navel, and within two 

: ne t inches of the surface,” just where 
he had always thought it was, and now he 
knew it e two locations thus set down 
for the ball, with equal confidence and upon 
equally good authority, are about fourteen 
inches apart, a circumstance which has set a 


good many people to thinking that possibly 
both the doctors are wrong after all, since 


one of them must be. Despite the confident 





afternoon last, Judge J 


tone of the latest despatches, which announce 
that the consulting physicians have left for 
their homes, and that ‘‘a marked change for 





the better in the condition of the patient 1s 
expected,” it is still safe to say that the peo- 
y are more solicitous and less 
he pe ful to-d Ay than at ar y previous time for 


the past two weeks. 





AMERICAN COMPETITION IN EvROPE.—At 
least one distinguished European is not fright- 
ened by the agricultural competition of the 
United States. M. L. Simonin, writing 
the France, contends that French agricultur- 


ists have given way to unreasonable appre- 





hensions respecting the so-called competition 





r 
= 


of American cattle-breeders. He dwells on 
the statistics of the imports of live stock to 





. * : 
and in 1880, and urges that the price of 
mest, far from falling 


ling, shows an upward 
tendency. Upwards of one million head of 
cattle are annually imported through the port 
of Marseilles from various Mediterranean 
countrics, while no more than a few thousand 
have come over from America. He looks 
forward to a large increase in this trans-At- 
antic trade, as a means of supplying the de- 

t in Europe, and says this is a necessity 

; 


which no Government can think of 


gits voice. M. Simonin takes the same 





view with regard to the wheat supply. 


Surcipe or JupGre Corr.—On Tuesday 
ies D. Colt of the Mas- 
husetts Supreme Court committed suicide 





1 





in his office at Vittsfield, by shooting himself 
through the head with a pistol. He had been 
for some months in poor health, and had be- 
come morose and despondent, though still able 
to attend to his professional duties, having 
presided at the May term of the Court at 
Pittsfield. He was appointed to the Supreme 
Sench in 1865, and was considered one of the 
safest and most clear-headed of Judges. His 
age at the time of his death was 65 years. 





EnsitLacr Curters.—The ensilage process may 
now be considered as fairly naturalized in this 
country, and we hear from all quarters of New 
‘nal 





f farmers who have gone into it this sea- 
coutidence and who intend to make a 
and business — operation of it. In this 

in every other, good tools and appli- 





. the first imy port: ince; many a promis- 
iment has been. turned into a failure by 
the use of imperfect tools or the employment of 
re make shifts, and in a business so important 
as this, which, we can not doubt, is to have an im- 
mense "ell ct uy the agricultural development of 
the country, want of success means great pecuni- 
ary loss and discouragement. Cutters especially 
should be strong, well made, simple in construe- 
tion, and casily rnn. Our readers will find, in an- 
other part of this paper, advertisements of two ma- 
chines especially adapted for cutting e nsilage, both 
of which were _ extensively used for this 
purpose during the past scason, fulfilling all rea- 
sonable require ments, and giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. 








CLose Beyens of clothing, who wish to get full 

value for their money, and to purchase a well and 
fashion: ably made suit at a price less than is usu- 
ally charged for goods of a greatly inferior quali- 
ty, will find something to their advantage in the 
advertisement of A. ‘Shuman & Co., in another 
column, 





‘Ww ENGLAND 


ety England Farmer. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York and Bos- 


ton publish New York Illustrated, a handsome oc 


Empire City. 


and morals, and the thousand little social ameni 


Rule. 


popular imagination. 
Mother Hubbard's Cupboard is the title of a lit 
tle book of “receipts” published by the Young La 


genius. Perhaps they are all the better for thut 


housewife. 


dore Butterfield, General Passenger Agent of th 


railand boat. The Utica & Black River Road i 


the St. Lawrence River, with its ‘‘Thousand Isl 














Alexandria Bay, Ac. 
through any portion of the above line v ld 
well to address Mr. Buttertield at Utica, N. Y., f 


pamphlet or information. 























at the same time. A late circular announces 
that members and delegates attend ng the 
meeting will be entertained at reduced rates 


at the United States Hotel, the Adams, KR 





vere, American and ‘Tremor 
No nces- 





Young's Hotel and at Pa 


sions have been made by the Natiroads in th 





matter of fares, the probable attendance at 
the meeting not being large enough to secure 
any reduction. The Committee further say 
that it is not desirable to make an extensive 
exhibition of large collections of fruit, but 
that the show of fruits should be confined 
mainly to new or rieties and remar 

ble specimens, or such as, being pecular to 


any locality, or for any other reason, posses 





a spec interest. Intending contributors 
are requested to notify the Secretary, (Re 

ert Manning, Salem, Mass.,) what they pro- 
pose to exhibit. Three specimens of a variety 





will be sufficient except in fruits of special i 


is requested to 





terest, and each contribut 
prepare a complete list of his fruits, in order 


that a report of all the varieties entered n ay 





be submitted to the meeting as early as prac- 
ticable. A limited number of Wilder i 


will be awarded to objects of special merit. 
Packages of fruit, with the names of the 


contributors, may be addressed as follows 





‘*American Pon al Society, Boston, care 
of Massachusetts Horticultural S ty. 
Freight and express charges should be pre 





paid. 

Ail persons desirous of becoming m 
can remit the fee to E. W. Buswell, ‘Treasur- 
er, Boston, Mass. Lite membership, twenty 


1) ' 


dollars; biennial, four dollars. Life mem- 


bers will be a d with back numbers « 





the Proceed 
ble 





Tue CartLe Commission. — The investi- 
gation made by Drs. Thayer and McKachern, 
representing the United States Treasury Catile 
Commission, into the disease prevailing among 
cattle in certain districts of Nova Scotia, leads 


to the conclusion that the disease is not con- 





tagious, and that most likely it is due toa 
poisonous weed which grows among the herb- 
age. The deaths of the animals have been 


caused by blood-poisoning, the blood chang- 
ing to the color and consistency of water. 
The disease has up to the present been con- 
fined to districts adjacent tothe towns. Both 
gentlemen will recommend that the United 
States Government send a skilled botanist to 
examine the herbage of the district where the 
disease has prevailed. 

Nova Scotia officials say that the disease 


has prevailed there for the past twenty years 





at least, and that it has always been pur 
cal. It is infectious without being contagious. 
The difficulty has been superficial burial, and 
carcasses having been dragged instead of be- 
ing carried, bas caused a spread of the dis- 


ease. The best preventative is absolute cre- 


mation. The malady la 


urs. 





sts twenty-four h 
The symptoms are lameness in hindquarters, 
afterward a general swelling. According to 
cases investigated there are no symptoms of 
pleuro-pneumonia. <A diagnosis of the dis- 
ease establishes beyond doubt that it is mere- 
ly a case of blood poisoning. 


NeEVADA’s STONE FOR N ASHINGTON —The 
block of granite which Nevada contributes to 
be placed in the W ashington Monument has 


received the finishing touches at the hands of 





the sculptor, John Barrett. The letters in the 
name of the State are of solid silver, are about 
as thick as a silver dollar, some six inches in 
height and of proportionate width. They are 
so neatly fitted into the solid granite that the 


joint is almost invisible. Above the word 





Nevada” is deeply cut in the granite the 
motto of the State, ‘‘All for Our Country,” 
and below, the date, 1881. The figures of the 
date will be plated with gold. The granite 
composing it is the hardest ever seen. ‘That 
part which is polished is almost blue in color, 
while the remainuer presents a somewhat gray 


appearance. 





AGricuLturAL DEVELOPMENT.—In a re- 
cent lecture on the ‘‘Development of Agricul- 
ture,” Mr. Charles Carleton Coflin, of this 
city, stated that the improvements in the plow 
alone made a saving on last year’s crop in this 
country of $90,000,000. He traced the his- 
tory of the reaping machine from 1844 to the 
self-binding reaper of the present time. At 
the beginning of the present century a man 
could reap and bind one-third of an acre of 
wheat ina day; 158(@ 8 man with three horses 
cuts and binds twenty acres. ‘The power of 
American farm machinery is felt throughout 
the world and is bringing about economic con- 
ditions which trouble the statesmen of every 


country in Europe. 





Tue Size anp Vatue or Inisu Hovp- 
INGS.—The recent parliamentary return gave 
the number of agricultural holdings in each 
county of Ireland and their valuation. In the 
province of Ulster there are 72,055 holdings 
at £4 and under; 82,645 holdings over £4 | 





up to £10; 1,697 holdings over £100; total 


tavo volume in paper covers, finely illustrated 
with views of public and private buildings in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, harbor views, 
scenes in Central Park and Greenwood Cemetery, 
ete., and maps of the city and harbor, the whole 
forming an excellent guide book for the stranger 
or tourist, to the principal points of interest in the 


Amenities of Home, the latest of the Appletons’ 
Series of ** Home Books” is in many respects the 
best of them all, for its instructions are such as to 
require no expenditure of money to carry them 
out, and deal with matters common to the cottage 
of the laborer as well as the mansion of the mill- 
ionaire,—the education of the family in'manners 


ties, which make the ever attractive charm of fam- 
ily life. It is simple in its style, and not, as such 
books often are, too fine-spun and notional. The 
stand-point of the author is not social convention- 
ality, but plain practical Christianity,—the Golden 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., publish Domestic 
Folk Lore, by the Rev. T. FP. Thiselton Dyer, a 
pleasant little volume descriptive of popular tradi- 
tions superstitious beliefs and observances, omens, 
and the like, which have prevailed in England, 
and many of which have found their way to this 
country. People profess to believe that charms, 
omens and witchcraft bave been generally out- 
grown, but a glance at the columns of the daily 
papers with their advertisements of fortune tellers, 
magical healers, ete., will be enough to show that 
the old superstitions have still a great hold upon 


dies’ Society of the First Baptist Church, Roches- 
er, N. Y., and for sale by A. Williams & Co.; 
0 cents. The receipts are mostly signed, and so 
have presumably been practically tried, though we 
do not find any among them which show decided 
marks of novelty or of overpowering culinary 


not being beyond the capacities of the ordinary 


A beautifully illustrated pamphlet of Routes 
and Rates for Summer Tours, received from Theo- 


Utica & Black River Railroad, brings vividly to 


mind one of the pleasantest trips we ever made by 


in the direct line of travel from New York City to 


ands,” beautiful bays and exciting New 
England tourists who visit C; and the St 
Lawrence region for pleasure, should not failt 
include this route, either outward or homeward, 
making stops at Utica, s, Clayton, a 


“Tuk enter tirm of Hood A Co. are do 
ing a rushing business in Hood's Sar la a 
Hood's Tooth Powder, both well kr ppre 
ciated by thousands who have tested their efficacy 
The Sarsaparilla has etfected wondertul cures, me 
only in this citv, but in various parts of New beng 
land, wt its merits ar own Ed. 1 
Daily Citizen 

THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

As before noted in these colut the 
eighteenth annual session of the Americar 
Pomological Society will be held in this city 
on the 14th, loth « 16th of September, in 


connection with the exhibition of the Massa- 


chusetts Horticultural So lety, which occurs 


FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL 


AND 


value of all the holdings, 
Munster there are 42,091 holdings at £4 and 
under; 34,688 holdings over £4 up to £10; 
3,348 holdings over £100; 
holdings, £143,159. 
825 holdings at £4 and under 
ings over £4 up to £10; 
£100; total value, 
contains 65,228 holdings at 


total value of all 
Leinster possesses 38,- 





5,926 holdings over 


47,350 holdings over £4 up to £10; 
holdings over £100; 
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te The cultivation of cork trees is being 
successtully prosecuted in Georgia. 


tw’ About 20 Chinese students left Hart- 
for home on Monday, goi 
ot San Francisco. 


te It is estimated that the late bad weather 
for haying in Maine will entail a ; 
$100,000 in Waldo county, 


and $20,000 upon 
Hancock county. 


w The survey forthe Pemigewasset Val- 
ley railroad, from Plymouth, 
Profile Llouse, 
idg will soon be commenced. 


has been finished, and the grad- 


Ue Several prominent ~~ — mye 
died at Lancaster, N 
year, and a young girl is suspec ted ‘of killing 
the m by poison. 

te The Canadian postal authorities seek to 
convey the impression that United States Post- 
masters have used the Canadian bags as 
as the Canadians have our pouches. 





Iowa rye crop, which gave prom- 
ise of a large yield, was seriously damaged by 
the late heavy gale. 


ce It was recently ; 
Blaine that there are a million and 4 halt ap- 
plications on file in the various departme: 
in Washington for appointments in the Gov- 
ernment service. 





tw New 
plying this year; 
Lincoln and Charleston, 
ic of blindness is said 
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For a hundred miles north « 
City, fences and farm buildings, in addition t 
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te The eg 








tw Gov. Farnham of Vermont bas refused 
to pardon George E. Miles, the Barre Bank 
robber. 


ty’ Two large iron mills, owned and oper- 
ated by the Old Colony Iron Company, at 
Kast ‘Taunton, were burned early Sunday 
morning. Loss over $150,000. 


ty Cotton manufacturing is steadily and 
rapidly increasing at the South, and is turning 
out extremely profitable. For example, 
cotton mill at Augusta, Ga., pays 8 per cent 
semi-annual dividends, and has a surplus of 
$275,000, to which 10 per cent is added year- 
ly. 


te Last Saturday forenoon the steam 
dressing lumber mill, belonging to Messrs. 
White, Charkson & Co., of New Haven, Vt., 
was totally destroyed by fire. The mill was 
situated at the boundary line, about one mile 
from Richford, and was leased to J. F. Smith, 
who loses $4500 worth of machinery. Total 
loss, $15,000; insured for $10,000. 


tv? John Otis, a painter, thirty years old, 
was found dead last Saturday morning, in 
James Smith’s barnyard, in East Longmead- 
ow. ‘Turpin Jenks, a brother of Mrs. Smith, 
and seventy-eight years old, has been arrest- 
ed, and circumstantial evidence is strong 
against him. Jenks had been on along spree, 
the first in three years, and is described as an 
industrious man, but very furious when drunk. 


tv” Last Saturday evening, on the railroad 
train at Shannondale, on a branch of the Wa- 
bash road, George Wright, a passenger, while 
i sitting rin his seat in aA coach was approache ad 
from ‘bel und by two men, one of whom buried 
a hatchet in his skull. The other fired a pis- 
tol ball into his head. ‘The murderers then 
ed from the car and escaped. 





re” Rattlesnakes are not quite extinct in 
this neighborhood, two good sized representa- 
tives of the family having been killed last 
week at Blue Hills, Milton, within three miles 
of Boston cy limits. One measured three 
feet eight inches in length, and 6ix inches 
around his body, and to his tail was appended 
ten rattles; the other measured four feet in 
length and had nine rattles. 





te The process of subdividing the large 
jlantations into smaller farms is going on 
teadily in the South, even in the States 
re the old system had taken the deepest 
hold In Mississippi, for instance, there 
were 42,540 plantations in 1860, and the av- 
erage number of acres in each was 370. Ten 
years later there were 68,023 farms, the aver 
ave area of each being 195 acres. In 1880 
imber of farms was 40,200, averaging 
| wres eact While the area of cultivated 
land is less than it was in 1860, the produc- 
tion of cotton is nearly twice as great. The 
census of ISO will doubtless show a still 
reater change in the domestic economy ol 
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te” A new counterfei 
has been detected in Chica 
| is the most perfect ever made 
| plated, to resist th l 
weight, 9 per cen it. of the genuine, ‘and ‘ 
It so clearly resembles a 





a good coin 
genuine coin that not one in a hundred will be 
able to detect it in ordinary trade, the Inter- 
Ocean says. 


te Some aig oon sey Germans have boug! 
2000 acres of 
which to establish 
Colonization Society.” 
with echool-houses, 
all on the co-ope rative Pp i an. 
of the BC heme is that 
beer ied: churches, 
will be permitted in the eetllement.” 


te The body of 
Rockport, Me., 


A town is to be built 


the missing Cain boy of 
who was supposed to have 
been murdered by two young c ompanions, was 
found last week near a stream at some distance 
from the pond where he was euppoced to anve 
been drowned. 
found upon the body, and it is now belie ved 
that he came to his death by 
that the pretended confession of ‘the other on 
as to his murder, was false. 


tg The 104th anniversary of the battle of 
will be celebrated at the bat- 


Bennington, Vt., at 
There will be military pa- 


tlefield the 16th. 


} speeches 


aged ee the pln + ene vl of Gen. 
eral John Stark, will be there. 

te The 
caused considerable damage in northern New 
Clifford W. Shore’s farm buildings 
in Kast Corinth, Me., were set on fire and 
burned, with their contents. 
Vt., it killed a horse in a barn. 
| keag, Me., Col. 
In St. Albans, Vt., 
were destroyed. , 
Curry’s barn was struck, and it, with 30 tons 
of hay, a shed and an unoccupied house were 


Nason’s barn was damaged, 
two sets of farm buildings 





\M M Birren.”—P tract from letter of 
Biddeford, Me., dated Nov. Ist, ISSO 
ure Ltell you what your Compound 

ireatment has done tor me. Last Apr 

\ l ! { using it, J was very low; sut 
| trom a tired feeling allthe time. Had 
f an /, ssewor or sewing for 

|. rs id it ry little for ten | irs past 
| /! ’ from @a ugh for four years 
| ld f y house all my family 
| u pleasant day; think I could 
t wt ery tered; am so much 
| ut / am some use in the world 
i ( sent tree. Drs 

Iphia, Pa 
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Che dtlarkets, 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 10, 1851, 
4 by flirton & Wooowakp, No 
} futton; Geo. H.R SELL, Nos. 17 & l¥ 
(fame; HU. Biko & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Lees, 
i dlams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
uf , Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FUR 
KA WO), Fruit and Vegetables; SUAT 
1 é NER, } s, Fish; Geo, k. RICHARDSON 
‘ N - Hi. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 


lhutter, Cheese and bhggs. 





Fruits ead Nuts--Dry and Canned. 




















Prunes, ° , 20 
i u { 0 § 
~ 50 
’ i] th 25 os 
) s . 10 15 
eng Shagbarks it 8 7 
t > s 6 ie 4 Waloute,Engiinhis & ya) 
Naples, .... @. 2 
» | Zante cur't lO @. 12 
ecaue + ‘e 4 <U 
Vegetables. 
B} pk . ° Peas, ‘ KK 
0 ; 
«a 
; t 110 
t besos @ 6 
5 ‘. qu elies 
4 s er, ¢@ 4g 
wn 
4 ‘ 
k pk s 
Meatse--Fresh. 
hind qr # ft t at 
° 2 15 
n rs 18 
4 11 
B 10 20 
i i] 
12 
i , eu 5 7 
m s 
17 
lt - 12 
ti 5 4 eo @ 2s . 2 
14 7 Sweetbreada, 25 a. 4 
REsntnetenns Smoked, &c. 
r me, wn a. 13) emoked, 75 - 8&7 
" 10 ‘ , han ihe dz - 50 
1. & at. 10 | Pige’ feet, & th . 8 
eeel - 1l | Sausage, ¢ -10 a. 12 
8 ,corned, t 1 Kologna, ” th 10 13 
k . 1s ’ tripe, # bh. ..10 @. 12 
Tongues, -13 @. 16 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, t ) .25 @. 30 aquabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 
Duck ' : se Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 ? 300 
I ( juarter, @ th 10 a, 18 
. : - 1 | Turkeys, 
' n ee ) choice, @% .20 &@. 2&5 
Pigeons,# doz $00 | Woedcock, ea . @. 50 


Fish--Presh, 


wr 0 chicken, #@ Bb. . @. 17 
| f , ¥tb 10 Mackerel, ea .t 10 
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od,’ box . 35 Terrapin, doz 12 00 @15 00 
Mack i ages and Sounds 
' t a] . . *“@e G- 24 
It. kit .300 q@ 500 
HOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WrpnrKepar, August 10, ISS1. 
! ivity among the produce men, and 
n i all firmer feeling especially for dairy pro 
Thaatter Receipts of the week, 12,600 pka 2176 
bx The market sustains a firmer ne, and prices 
eda je higher some fancy creamertes 
" PF little above our quotations, but such sales 
re ou i all ts, and not to be regarded exactly 
we whole « transactions We quote best invoice lots 
a“ n ithe, and choice Verm mtand New 
1 ' i : tc WwW th, latter price for selec 
ion fuir to vd dairy at +, Western do at 16 
c, aud inferior and common lots at liaise tb. 
Cheese. Receipts of the week 5970 boxes and 
i eist netivity to the market, and prices 
re i he Liverpool market has declined, and 
he New York market is weak. Buyers here are 
mi eir vo figures; 104,¢ is an outside price 
tor full cream factory, and the range downward on in 
{ 1 sau very long one 
Keceipts of the week 4757 bxa, and 26 
bbls ihe hot weather is not favorable to the hand- 


ling or keeping of eggs, and this, together with short 
receipts maintains prices at last week’s figures, al. 
thoug ¢ demand is quite light. Wequote Northern 
and Kastern at !17a1s8ec and Western at isa 16e per doz. 
tenns.—The stock in this market is very light, and 

s remain high and firm, for all lotsa that are in 


any way presen able. Kiven poorly screened and in 
feric enus a ld quite firmly. We quote choice 
ind-picked pea i ans at $343 10% bush. Mediums 


reat 8255 for the best; choice improved yellow-eyes 








ut 2 >», old-fashioned yellow-eyes at @2 30. 
Vegetables.—Potatoes are in good supply, and the 
quality tor the most part better than we have often 
een inthe r ket at this season; we quote Natives at 
and Southern at $175 # bbl. Southern tomatoes 
are lit it i40c, native tomatoes at $550 # case, 
nd Jerseys 75e # basket. Green corn isin good de 
mandat l2al6e # doz. Native cucumbers firm at $3 
Ww 100. Onions ule’ at $4 bbl. Native peas nom- 
inully 75e ; green beans at 50c; yellow beans at 
Oe ( ‘ab t ig more active at 83a@7 # 100; new carrots 
at 26 doz; " taraipe ot et 100 bunches for natives; 


no on inuch; lettuce at 60c # box; no beet greens; na 
tive beets at 50c ¥ bush; no radishes. 

Fruit.—Some very choice California fruit lately re- 

i , of plums, pears, peaches and grapes, 

funcy prices, Some 4000 Baltimore 





ceived consi 
which is quote 








rmeloue received via New York, and sold 

at Wa doe, with some few at 30c. Norfolks were un 
nged at 15 alee Apples are of improved quality. 
Norfolk } 85” bbl, and ordinary apples 
t & v crate rs sold at $414450 # box, and 





eantelo )¥ bbl. There are a few na- 
tive currant 4, raspberries and blackberries, but not 
enough for quotations. Blueberries are quoted at 8 








- Poultry.—The supply is perfectly ample for the 
demand, and prices are for the most part unchanged. 
Woodcock sell at 40c each. Pigeons are in light sup- 
ply at $2504 doz. Spring chickens are dull at 18@ 
fow ” at 15al7c; frozen turkeys at 23@25c, and 
others at 15a17c; ducks at 18@20c; green geese at 184 
voc. P hil adelphia squabs sell at $2 5042 75 ¥ doz. 

Fresh Meats.—Fresh beef is inactive and prices 
are weak; we quote hind quarters at 10q@12c and fore 
do at64 «64,¢¥ tb. Small meata are in improved de- 
mand, and prices are higher all round. We quote 
Yale tor Brighton, and 6a7c for common; 
y lla@lve for choice and 5qlve for common; 
Veal at ¥ql0c for chuice and 6q8c for common. 

Hey and Straw.—The hay market remains 
quite dull, and buyers are scarce. We quote fair to 
choice, $16@17; fine hay, $14: poor at $12@13; West- 
= swale at $10@11; rye straw, $18@20; oat, $8q10 ¥ 
Ou, 














BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 


do. light,cwt.75 @. 80 


Cannel, ¥ ton10 00 «1500 | White rags, 4 
Anthracite, # 2000 tbs 


500 @ 550 iM ante iJ per, 





oo | Wi ante woolens, ih 
144} 


Sheetings and Shirtings 
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Hogs weak at $6.46 45 











CATTLE MARKS’ 


; best 1: ambs bring only 





better and price s firm; 
-_ ping $5 4045 ©); common t 
Cattle steady and in fair L, 





common to fair $3 | 














common to tair mixe d packing at $5 900645; 1 i 
higher at $6 25a@6 75; choice heavy shipping at $64 50a 
Cattle—market strong and active; exports at $6 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, — I881, 


good to common at $4 7546 50, Texans at $54 


i6 30; 
4450. Sheep 


:55; half breeds and natives at 
market uctive and 10@12c higher; 
at $3 2544 15; good to choice at $4 2004 50; lambs at 


S2u5. 











KEVORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton aud Watertown. 

BY GEO. J. FOX. 





i} W epn«spay, Aug. 10, 1841. 
| 


Amount of stook at — : | 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale. 
1 








Thie week .... » 4,047 2,016 x0 sf 
| Last week... . 23,918 9,582 115 ; 65% 
| Least year, Aug. 11, 5,511 10,481 12,851 

| Horses ...«4.- bl 

| UOATTLE AND SHEEP FROM BEVERAL BTATES. 
Cattle Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep 
| Maine. . . 339 410 | Rhode Island . 10 

| New Hampenire r 4*0 | Connecticut ; 

| Vermont 246 «=62638 | Western 3,274 ¢ 

| Mavenohe swetta a 07 | Canada .. 1 1331 


New Yerk.. . 101 1862 | 


Leftover . 2.6 ee eee eees 
CATILE AND BHEEP BY KAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Bheep Cattle wai 
Fitchburg .. 1016 1774| Bor. & Albany2,4%2 
Lowell ... 249 4564] Boston&Prov 10 
| Basterm ... 330 450 | On foot & boate Y 


Total. «cece sseovcee + OR Ree 





DROVES OF CATTLE AND BHEEP 
| Catile. Sheep. Catile. Sheep 
Maine. A.J. Viper . 4 
Libby &Son .., 30 A. Williamson l 
©. O. Howe. . ly G. W. Brownell ¢ 
Wells & Richard J 5 
. 8 »awasre® I 
| i. W. Racklifl w Kk ° 
| R.H. Marble. . 220 Tinker& Kenfield 15 
J. Collins °° 100) A. Frazier 
w.w Hall os M nsenc 
Merry & Caswell 21 w.u 





1. F. Dbamond . 
Caneda 





Vormont W.. Dempere 
Taylor & Harpin 4 G. P. Flach&sSe 
W. kh. Best ee , 7 I. Mebride 


7 lwo G ee 
5 | R.G. Kimball 7 =. Wes % +e 


id. 1.C.Clark.. ‘ 
Hall & Seaver 1b 2ut Vo estern 
S.W. Gregory . 20 46 A.N. Monroe. 144 
«. ©. Martin . « 103) Hathaway&Jack 
W.. liowe =» - “or 
G. W Clark... 140 W. Colwell. 
N. Kh. Campbe 11 G. H. Hamme 
LM. J ee 165 GW. 
i ti 





NOKTHERN CAT LE, 


PRICES ON 100 IS. DRESSKD WRIGHT. 
(jood oxer ¢7 ark Second quality 4 
Fair to good . 6. ( Third quailty 4 ' 
Few pairs premium bullocks,. . o oS 
(nior Market, Watertow? 7 


We were ea at tlie 6 














SALES AT BRIGUTON. 











il need prices 0 ‘ ol peese were 
ad; fowl and turkeys at i c, wi k 
1 c per tt 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


and Lambs 














n sheep; 5 cts. was a 


it were sold abov 





were 8 imbs at over G4c¢ were aleo se 
lections and well fatted. 1. B. Sargent sold t 
iv 61 ths Taylor & Harpin sold 33 lambs av 56 ths 
Pollard sold 65 lambs at 54e; G. W 
Clark sold 140 lambs av 60 ths at 64 c; ¢ 
sold probably one of the best flocks of lar 
ket to ¢ A. Sawyer at toy 
ing lots from Maine, R. I 7 
at ¢ Collins 190 head 1: at ‘ H 
Clark sold 52 lambs av 6 l f 
Smit h sold 11 old sheep ivi 
sat 6S%e; G. Boutin of Canada, l ! we ng 
6050 ths at $6.70 # ewt; S. H. Brand acid. ) lambs ay 
60 tbs at Gc, 22 sheep av 1 
HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 
Brighton hides, &§99; country do, 
and stag hides, 74,c # tb; calf ekine 
pelts, —2@ each Tallow—Brig? 
country, 34 @4\e. Western fat hogs, 7 
Store pigs, @a—c wholesale; 
Columbia county pigs, a@—c; sucking , 
Northern dressed hogs, iste wep Skins 
i each, Selected pelts, each; shearlings 
50 a75¢ each; lamb skins 75@@lc each. 
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GENERAL REMARKS.—Second cattle market week in 
August The tirst opened with a decline in prices of 

c on cattle and 4c certain on sheep and lambs lo 
day, the second week, we found the decline on cattle 
noticed last week, regained, and a little quicker demand 
on lambs and sheep. We look for pretty steady prices 


the remainder of the month. The call for lambs will 
improve as the supply of veal diminishes. We have 
during the past week, looked back somewhat hastily 


at the sources of the supply of cattle for the past ten 
years, What =e yee and gave us a desire so to do, 








wis, compar: y speaking, notany cattle from thy 
Dominion of ( mens 9 In is 2, we booked trom this 
source 4955 cattle; in 1873 the exact figures w SSS, 
or more than Maine or N. Hampshire, while in Isso, 
from Canada, only 40 head, and thus far this year, were 
it not for two lots for « xport, only 7 head What dovs 
Canada do with her cattle? Itis quite probat le that 


there are less cattle raised or not more than su 
for home co nsumption, after exporting their 

England. J.P. Wiser, who has formerly been a 
cattle raiser in the Dominion, has made the West his 
future locality for operations. The West seems to be 
the place exactly suited to raise live stock, a look at 
the extensive and rich prairies, would give any coun 
try cattle raiser a hankering for that part of the coun 
try. 









FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester, August §.--The total number of arrivels 
for the past week was 72 with a total catch « 
1,300,000 ths of codfish, 120,000 ths of fresh h alibut and | 
6200 bbls of mackerel. There are but very few changes 
to mote in quotations, which are as follows; Fresh 
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,) e AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. v ‘ : a ee shpallen maniac ini orm dis, ——— —— - 
‘ . I +) h or Ad b Be Persons ordering articles advertised in 
y» Kneland Farmer, noc | The Wor road. | } IMPROVED zB , 
‘ ‘i . . our columns, will please say that they saw | eS 
yERY SATURDAY, BY We present below our usual list of Agricultural Fairs } " I ‘ r a - . {ND ! i 
BD} -pypy to be held during the coming autumn. We shall make | BUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN Dp 7 re a Se oars ae eer | See mee php neny 

4 ,R LI NG & KEL H , additions to the list as fast as we can obtain reliable PATCHES IB-| FARMER. POT GROWN And if planted in August, give a 

4 1). ‘ information, which we shall be happy to receive from 4 fine crop next June. The Bide 
(4 hants Row, Boston, Mass. any source. Great Britain. , a ay oo mage = | ent be aspbe oe = 

3 —" is q o telr kind—specialties, and with 

State, Provincial, &c The forcible ejection of Mr. Bradlaugh from the Mew Advertisements. them are combined the most L iber ral Offe rs ever made 5 
er TES ’ » &e. House of Commons will doubtless prove the germ os ~ to the public, 
sv ERTISI NG KA “ne _ rican Posto * : oo w York,. . Sept. M-Nov. 26 | ofa grave constitutional contest. It is now under- Send stamp for large de sscriptive Catalogne. 
merican Pomological, Boston, . . » «Sept. 4-16} stood that Mr. Bradlaugh will make h Address The 

= Arkansas, .... . . Little Rocks. |. Oct. | 17-22 ‘ ; ne aon dan Cornwall-on-H OE, “eng 
' tet insertion, 12 ets, per line. | California, ... . . . Sacramento,. . . * Sept. 19-24 tempt = enter the House, unless the government 332,9085 udson, N. Y. ' \ ing engriving 

‘ . ar ee Canada Centre u, eo. Seer ~s shall change its attitude, and consent to deal with 
nt insertion, S “ Canada Dominion, . . Halifax, N.S.,. . . Sept. 2 the whole question at the next session of Parliament. CUT Thi, ‘which 

x, first “4 15 Chicago, . . . . .Chicago,. . . . Sept. 7-Oct, ze | Mr. Bradlaugh’s demand at the Bow Street police Bidwell Strawberry "ton only cong 
ee “ 2 ¢ se Cincinnati Industrial, Cimeinnati, O01, . Sept. 7-Oct. 8 | court fora summons against the police for assault } ] Grown = Pots. $1 per dk ei 100. 40 ry chine yet invent 
> * 2 ad ao ” ‘ 

a \ re kl “ Pasa uta see. » Meride My eee Be 28] in removing him trom the House was refused by AY rieties, Catalogue ; free. 2 ‘os. D. FIT rs, r rv ‘d suitable for 
3 - pet ~ — ition, —- in <« « 6 . . the megie Meates he can score one point, however, \ ; | dence, R. I. os 6130 cutting Gree n 
fe is sont in as early in the wee an, F ek : “Set _ ° : i . = t. in the wht, in the granting by the Court of d ee - — fer Bae. 

4 setts & a 2 ut . 26-Oct. 





i r the space occupied in 





Stet: ry Bn P leas of a rule nisi for a new trial of the M USIC TEACH ERS PORTRAIT OF FAITH WHITCOMB, AST strength 
filinois Wat Stock, . .Chicamo,..... oR » | case of Clarke against Bradlaugh. The action was r The Wonderful Shaker Nurse, und capacity, the. 
3 oe 606 & 6» See « oa pt i-Oet, 1 “A recover yen the defendant a penalty of £500 for } \ | ' ! WILL ROW SELECT BOOKS FOR THE _— roughly made in 
E 4 mee ic OwWa, .. +++ ++ Des Moines, .. . Sept. 9 | having sat and voted in the House of Commons y FALL CAMP IN s ‘ta ’ > : 

' prepaid. GOES 64s a8 6 © : ypeka, se ee SO} “17 without taking the Parliamentary oath, a jury hav- i | i | caneaaaia — py pay Bon monony rr: 
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every particular, 






































































































































































and is furnished 
ox charge Kentucky, wxington, . . Aug. 30-Sept.3 | ing >) and cannot possibly tind a better book for Choirs, Con- | Composed of CELERY, CHAMOMILE, SARSAPA. with the 
han one dollar. | Main shih wetslen, « . . « saeet. at ~ the 22d ult. rendered a verdict for the ventions and Singing Classes, than L.O. EMERSON’S | RILLA, HOPS and other pure Shaker roots and —_ 
y aS Muine State “Pomologi 7 $1.00), which is to be | herbs, is an infallible cure for DYSPEPSIA, NER- 
: ‘ i Fares RaverTierny al Soclety,. . . . . Gardiner, . . . . . Sept. 27-29 The Irish Land Bill has passed the House of HERALD OF PRAISE the leading book for 1881- | VOUS PROSTRATION, LIVER and KIDNEY DIS. 
y. : ve aie ee vee ME ce ae ore, 2. . Oct. 26-30 | Lords, with amendments of considerable import- - Success follows success in the successive issues | EASES, PARALYSIS, and all diseases arising from 
r =" he Massachusetts Mort. . Boston, . 6... . Sept. 18-16 | ance, and has been returned to the Commons. a rl a ae a an this = Se be no exception to | impure blood, overwork, worry aud indigestion, 
= Michigan, ee ee — ON, eves - Rept. \\y) ie) The Duke or Argyll’s amendment to the first pensive book will be vs HE TDRALS i Ae ag aa THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE. PATENT 
e: Minnesota, . Rochester, . . . «Sept. 5-10] clause, excluding from the right of free sale ten- expressly for Singing ken pdibategats branes Sold by all deal deak edic 
Minnesota Ag * Mech., Minneapolis, . . . Sept. 5-9 | ancies hict r X ia } y inging Classes, and ¢ xcept in size, is . au al dealers in medicine. 
AGENTS. Mississipy . Aberdecn,. . . . Oct. 11-15 | pees, OU Walch permanent improvements have YOR YOUNG AND MIDDLE AGED | quite as good, and on the same plan as THE HERALD 
. ck Breede: rs, Meridian, . . . Oct. 31-Nov. 5 been , ae by the landlord, was accepted. The Gentlemen, either for travelling, business or early oF PRAISE - — 
horized Agents , Ne ena, .. . . Sept. 26-Oct. 1] lo rds’ amendment, relative to_ A Ulster tenant nit sine c lalf-Seas Li ve Woollen Suite FAITH WHITCOMB’S LINIMENT. SAFETY 
, Will canvases for sub gion, D.C., ‘3 | Tight was rejected by a vote of 272 to 145, the home- a purposes, these Halts eenee: 556 - ae : Cures Kheumatism and Neuralgia. comes 
follow.oy Counties in ‘ soe Omaha, " Mase. 7 | rulers voting with the maj srity. are very desirable, and will be appreciated ut this ex- Dr. W. P. Sylvester says: “I use it and recommend 
viuand, . . . » Worcester, Mase Affairs in Ireland remain quiet, except for the | tremely low price, either for present, ¢ arly fall use, or it If IS THK BEST Li MENT.” DY FLY WHEEL 
pshire, ve “ee "9 mrs, o agitation among the agricultural laborers on the | evena special bargain for next season, They com- i paca vee aaa ipa ritoncey-ai or Me , “itis th ist cileetive remedy for j 
dustrial. . Cincinna'i, O., . " si , eee lla ‘ ir and long ore ding r y | toothache.” iousands w avree 
Mir SEX Co., Masaste aeae subject of wages, which bids oir to spread among prise in all about 20 different styles, marked dow® | Sohoo) Song book th Kt THE ‘BE KcoN Light “ig ia 1 sé A day a aye: “J a 
the ed ne classes a4 . r oe : ' ‘ . ’ ' livat at boston & Alban says “ os —_ ’ 
« Co., MA berry Growers, Haddontield, . vain a = me nate 8 SHE, Bak WOl SE, from $20, $18 and $15 to beta by TENNEY and HOFFMAN. Or was t for Vleurisy and darting naiee near the which does away with 
N NG V . Bluira, . se eeces ven when the land question is settled, operate to LIGHT AND LIEK, (35 cents By RK. M. Mc hear no effect; but Faith Whitcomb’s Lint- breakage of Cutter and 
: a k Dairy me one keep the conntry in its usual state of excitement INTOSH. men mmediate relief. It works like magic.” Lil : E danger to the operators. 
SS ee a, .. . Raleigh, and will afford to Parliament another problem al- TT Hundreds of other testimonials even stronger than } mn. ey at enone 
. ~~. V1 (Selatan, ats : - ; : . Pe tel -o-- nn ain “s eaoy Peres apa i en al ; exhibition in our Show 
patenting umbu — us difficult as the one they are now struggling ws | Q) SCHOOL TEACHERS o = shore, are aeedt ? in It — F soto With a One or Two Horse Tread Pow Rooms, and we shall be 
. : , ws b recs Agee oe Seen! | er, or emall Engine, 2% to 7% tons of happy to mail descriptiy 
ed their subserit a Mr. John Dillon has been released from Kilmain- tt ° esa sat > » hop uker preparation that willdo | Green Corn Fodder can easily be cut in ae : Circulars 0, applic ation. 
: ese vam iail. great! » his s 4 t t ine w P . . C 
, , Phe date | Wuchec & Pee ® . : : "t ut of he 1 ad saaene a. Ga ei —- “ es oon ar ORES. Cal 00) “Dy aa Ss vor Price 50 cts. Sold Everywhere, one day 36th inch long. : 
h ae.) : nis. oe = | as the e Ls ague generally. Secretary EL : - (81 ; : . 
“ wr they have | vich Carolina, 2. l Columbia, . . . . Nov. 8-11 | Forster stated in the House of Commons that his DEN. bor High Schools. And the newest and best —ALSO,— 
OIE i cn 5-448 = eae ae 1s release was on account of his health which was nama: mecha _ vere L. O. Emerson, called FAITH WHITCOMB’ 8 BALSAM. 
ee | Ve Nt, + + + + » «Montpelier, . . . . Sept Hel? | being undermined by confinement. ; — a “The Herbs of which Faitt comb’s Shaker Rem- j 
- Log EOE leet se rd oe A pastoral by Archbishop McCabe was read in § ro ay = a dure gut ered and cured by the 
4} ivectoru \ Virein tral. t aot aa. Sept 68 all the chapels of archdiocese of Dublin on Sunday, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. a. ymimunity of Sh < , und the public = ' 
til es ginia Central, rks «ee : ft. » hict asap shbishop ava “We mt t raise te depend upon the ir purity ley are Shaker remedies 
a¢ Wisconsin, ...». .Fond du Luc, .. . Sept. 26-30 In whieh the arch 1OFy say! ¢ just Talse . a = - - of anes writ ol > ae . 
isin, Fond du La cpt. 2¢ sun Gala: ataendie didlo tated ateandiaane CLOTHIERS, C great merit or sag H. SPRAGUE And ail Articies required by the Ensilagist. 
; County and Local. by friends and misrepresented by enemies, and : 7 . a WW ks ve ’ 
ene Pe Warn the people against an alarming impending | 440 Washington St., Gents Department. ‘ “1 — a The most effective remedy for Pulmonary diseases, ; ’ T 
— a ies a SaAuens Sept. 6-9 danger. Some months ago, when an alliance with - _ USIC. 7 actually curing Consumption after tubercles have r rh y N 
“ne ua +e oli ~ : har Mi neh gieie g | Ireland and the worst infidels of Paris was courted Tur: ri ‘ ALi Avan formed upon the lungs : 9 
- OE reas ‘lub, West Cumberland, Sept. 21, 22 | DY Unauthorized agents, our Catholic instincts ew E mae ha reel co PRICE 50 CTS. AND ONE DOLLAR, 7 7 > . - 
BERLIN & CO., Franklin, . 2... Farmington, . . .Qct. 11-13 | recoiled from the dishonoring union. Similar at- aie ¢ o-aol Of Mrexic ts we ny iE MS. eowi? SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Ss ELRCHANTS, Franklin Centra »: «Re erase . «Sept. 24, 25 | tempts are now being made.” The pastoral adds | — - - lo Tet Roe: BS, c Hau Be Tun Mt . z 
~ ‘ ‘ as \ ton. B Oct. 5 61 that secret societies , » deadlv enemie . MOY ) Ppe W 
é u ibridgtor : de} ae Far _ ¢ on - —_ = ae Reo i enemies of |QL DS’ PATENT HORSE POWERS 1atz9 KEMP’S Pp A TENT AGRICULTURAL AREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
nN ‘ * , eee ° : aomestic peace anc é om FOS" L - 
*SE 0 orth 3 Union, «2c -Oe 6 ye . ¢ —_— - ‘6 « . ’ 2A y 
GS, CHEESE AND LARD, me x, North, . . U i Paedg oe 27 ‘ A pu company, with a capital of £4,000,000, tia bow Scroll* 51, 52 & 53 North Market Street, BOSTON, 
sj Poaneuil Hall Market, Bice Gilke omen. 4 Sept. go-ze | Is about to be formed in England, with the aid of 5 Ao. Cards, with name on,in case 100. F. W- Ty 
HOSTON. Oxford, ...... .SO. Paris, .. . . . Sept. 27-29 | large city financiers, for the purpose of acquiring Al STIN, Fair Haven, Ct 26 j 
Oxford, West, - el urg, OK 1-3 vl reclaiming waste lands in Lreland and for other - i 
INCRE. I cot, ‘ - « eHampden,. . . «Sept. IS, 9 | purposes ce nected with agriculture in Ireland. S66 i i week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 5 | 
North, Lincoln, .... . Sept. 28, 29 The International Medical Congress composed of hs free. Address H. HALLETT & ¢ . . ag 
Fir insurance Co. | lenobscot, West, . . Exeter, . 6 6 6 +. Sept. S45 28 7 phy ins from all parts of the world, was opened and, S2U ‘ C C H 
ssl, $4 ‘7 Aaa 7 oaigghareacivide - cn tet ° : Q* IL , | in London last week. Ic was decided not to admit iu Nay Silver, Landscape, Chromo, &e., Cards, in Pulverizer and art, ombined. 
: ST sex ia ; the lady doctors, although for six years past they 50°: , i ag gaa A gy hice ggg BS pred 
i 1g s he en tted without of position to share in bua 
s 21 yy 1 M ‘ 6] tt berat s of previous congresses. At the —_—————————————— — ad 
\ : i ) session the majority of the committee were , i ~ ms 
WW N — \ o i wr of their aduiecion. but were over-ruled by Ate: i eetutp... & it 
W x ; Pew! 2 3 a message from Her Majesty the Queen, who refused wea Suhaty Store Ne im 
? ~ Aste g We ~ : i. , | to permit the use of her name as a “patron” of the 
" seed as , Congr unless the women were excluded. Of = ~ 
NEW HA ik cour ne woman who can write, “by the Grace ESSEX PICs. e 
as ae a fe lk I | 3 t God” jneechoase hice name was ot coef Aime ea wr : ath \\ KE FOR DISPOSAL A I IMIT- _ 
tauuce to the cause of science as represented bv these umber ¢ kssSkEN IGS, bred trom 
. VERMONT ' . l , 
at _ | learned doctors, than were the forty-three women ‘ pres m sows, not aki ri : 
Lie tliqenee. Addison Co., . . . . . Middlebury, . . . - S¢ t, -7 | who have by the ir own merely human exertions For One, Two or Three Horses. : 5 Warrauted to Pol ic 
Batenkil Valley, - « VAtOny LOAe ss, eee earned the of M.D. only, so, with true British | THRESHING MACHINES, CIRCULAR Thy f ig a gt pial _ | 
led a 0 Or iae . Sent. 2t-2we | sYcophaney, the doctors shut out their professional AND DRAG SAWS. — : : : , ae 
STOCK YARDS. ee = cba antag 7 » | sisters as ordered. 
04 ( ‘ eu — Besse a a “~< rea iret P , at \ nd, Vert t ~ 
prankitn. Sheldon, . Sept. 7-9 By a railway c m near Blackburn on Mon- | . Awarted First Premium at New | “ng ha segge Bialiee p Ek OR SALE. 
sis Lamo! "Mo ey Sept. 27, 28 | day, tis ons were killed and twenty wounded. | State, and ciher Pairs ie i Now ad for Iilas. “9 MMIIs NEW IMPLEMENT HAS BEEN a 
tle} o Se] ’ aes erg ln = sg " ; “| An interest ina Stock Farm of 800 acres. | "JV'!>,.\© ives. Bo weeek "en > 
rw ( — ee e e Hept, 2, 2 ° Aon : - P A P ego saaliaae smi th 
VWwater(own, 248 Te- ‘omy As suc V alley West Fuirlee, . . Sept. I On Friday President Grevy gave audience to] N.C. HYDF, ST. ALBANS POUNDREY, M': ADO Loar amt wee Ps eo er emand I s} goll sl that we wd 
‘ . 9 > ‘ . dle ere l nt 0 “u y were t 
Stock Yar af t t ‘ . ° My thhupert, «6 *p Agee Se: Ilon. Levi PV. Morton, the new American ministe r, sener Ay aia ] St. Albans, VE tt blood and Shorthor cattle of milki It wi pr i k eofi found on the farm, 
Mh i. . ~- id reget 3 on. leon y s, the retiring minister, and the us- _ stock; three miles to railroad station; constant home | and in one-tenth tt « done l - 
" s of] > eld,. oe + OF ra ape ae % il ! I inv speeches of such occasions were STOCKBRIDGE market for butter and beet at good pric To i us Inerens s the Crop from 20 to 30 
a sail tC Pambetine. > 2:5. 200 exchang Presi lent Grevy expressing particular- son with five thousat irs to Invest and ¢ per Somhesy hy % N fineness, and equal 40) 
; iN: i rie HRS 2} iy aan for the speedy recovery of President tent to iss e mat wnt of the dairy t ribution, #* not a single re juch is left without 
f¢ = WW Ht Be RS. 3e .. Sane eg ry 7 r ment an vant ous offer will be mad A s | Deanure 
1 of | Wind ( x . . Woods kK Sey <8 | Garlield. , Cc. W. AU it k, Stevens Co., Minnesota. 413 It is reguia ‘ ! different amounts, so the eo) 
, th. east and : Che Pari wrrespondent of the economist says : sits , . , . P oe : ss - « mount he is ty 
MASSACHUSETTS. 3 : : farmer know 1 umount b 
iiatteainta ties of 2 > \ unts of t French harvest are less favorable, . ‘ using per a 
; ansit pooeee ed ley eee Sept 2728 Pd it nom irs that the yield will be less than a Improved Farm in Western Minnesota, | vif. cu proved, and, as tC 
" g na, Gi- 7 4 as ttstield, . 2. + + : at vear and scarcely «& ‘ average one ; now built, ix « y equired of it, . 
Sah a eee Ser ie ee eee Se See See ae ee ae FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. ses hsery maa 
. 4 rae s sii r would have to be over an avet t FOR 
w arcs th : il Sept =] mect the e umption. The supply will y SEEDING DO N Slack } N. “- NDRED AND TW ENTY eee 
( from t t Ww ° weaned hig 
sca ‘ ’ t i ‘ : t rthweste d 1 , . . ; 
; ‘ . sof wheat P St. Peters! his INTER RYE, " rie head ae igo and Northwestern and M.A Very Large and Strong; Warranted the Best in the Country. Cuts from 
H 2 ‘ Nd, and is reportes I to Good two-story H , with a, besides nT we 1-8 to 2 1-2 inches long; Length of Knives 13 to 20 inches. 
i slice ep itinefeaat| STRAWBERRIES, otc.| <0 0 wi ai Sa MR BICHARISON MEG CO 
r a y ol ‘ ) tile amount reache *aris and : A i stead. Pive tndred and ten 
hell eae wo sy is urchased for export to America | Seeding Down---For | acre, 2 to t bag in W i » Oats, and Flax, bula al ss Hi} 1 ; 
“94 tha ‘ ~ Ti ths euch, . ‘ 81.50 per ° Meadow Land 
lin <a - t I} le interest manifested in the ap- This manure gives a vigorous growth, with strong Price Ten Thousand Dollars, one third cash, WORCESTER, Mass. ' 
phi 1° N Adar . i ,and it is hardly thought that | Toote, and lnmutcs a Oe eidiny the seme value f ee Ist. ” eset mene eat jst : ; sitf . , : ? ; . , 
‘ . w { it. 1 Z = t. 2s t! will prodt y change in the parliamentary oe ites aaaal 4 4 bags, thongh oes | 4t : LL. R. BROOKS, Winona, Minn. = Bective Warranted to work perfectly. Over 5000 of the latter now in use in New England. 
: but Vs Lunenburg. +++ +S sicwasion aN etn gg Bd Ba al cm gh om : WHITTEMORE BROS 
0 Sieerorans's Cleb,i $oe i bait Aileen oF twenty will do bette LATEST IMPROVED “2 
in edition @ vl field, ae ; Germany. nure - Seen or twenty wilt doo 
‘ to close — Vinevard West Tisbury, of ‘ The ] rr of Austria arrived at Gastein on | If your so! t, it may be more profitable to apply FARM FOR SALE. Nos. SO & S2 So. Market Street, BOSTON, 
bis? “ porn? enact eS . , ay to mect the Emperor of Germany, Fran. | on smaller quantity, and after two or three years tos 15 MILES FROM BOSTON, 1 MILE 
* a ne ‘i “te . ; - sdav to tect the Hperor ore ianv. an- dress it do light soils, manure or fertili elrould be { > ¢ tchbury . » . 
n mT ya 5 age 1 peasant: seaae eas Gr tek ee . 8 i r co) bry Fitchburg ik. i.) e 
bee: If she cranes Nae ss ees 1 peor H rove { n to the residence ¢ th Turnips, sain may be sown with the vrase | rounding never.fa g well 
i ~ . sept s} Emper \\ um, Who advances meet hin ie ; = ts oltn denen 4 nanure. If vour | #204 spring ; ery ular idress 
' \ - seed, the same ast ae wath Ms : ‘ MINSON. S 1 n, M Box 64 
Tr Valude | i , ee Li Emperors ermbracec ionately, and re field is} tor or some distance from the bart = \ ne ‘elt a, ¢ (OX Ge-7 
ving 1 N nd lak mained in conversation in the castle for three use this fertilizer. It ns no weed , und you ~ = aaa 
‘ ata , 1 vane » + . Sept juarters of an honr can haul at « i ficient for tw “ A om. ; one 1. te nd cous 
‘ s, th rf j . “ype tecict este SP ae enna says a Nihilist | Those who use a PI te on Tar will find R* LI rag ey us town seek B 
a5 \ ta chis Aes . ~ | na 1 Grar gy, of nobie birth, has been arrested ker"s i oe a Pena a Y card's igre 8, ( v THERE Bi - = 
uy seater ee 2 eee le. | st the found | 's per acre PIMBERLAKE, STICALEY & GUY! ul Estat sais dat baaiaas pa ad eee 
ir-loads | y - s | stsund | Winter meer? rl acre, 2 bugs, 400 ths, $10.00 7 Ay ! \ THE CHARTER OAK 
ra ¢ \\ - ‘ v . s ves of This will 5 slente t oi ey] re — ee 
4 é } i+} } ‘ rding to so eed, seus et It} r y s 2 
t eac- success, many tarime harvesting 1) Dushels pe = AN adits fer 
Phe rece’ pt Sie Wien basen ties tant sive hath Legal tiotites, 
‘ \ 7 “slr Strawberry---! , 1 bag, 200 ths., $4.00 
- all stock | » . s will produce he i nd greatly 3 YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
NV - 2 crease the dnc fr Ay ne half in ear ( sEiis. MIDPLESEX. SS. PROPRATE COUR 
] cm . z ly spring, nnd « ! in August and Septemt i he il “ x rK and all other per 
ry strueture patentee a: Bowker’s Puro Ground Bono i equal ty | sens ‘ ei Sacaesa:  Gusuibnin 
zs , » uny sold in the market — mega i oul Bn —_ - bs. a 
Forcier BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., [0 \ii) ‘asl fssun’s) slsate'éelatwes | ROR Threshing and Cleaning Grail 
a 4% Chatham atreet, BOSTON, ~~ wig i : Bf 
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Poetry. 


YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL ODE, 


BY PAUL M. HAYNE. 





The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch publishes the fol- 
lowing Centennial ode, which has been set to music 
by Prof. Mosenthal, of Philadelphia, and is to be sung 
by achorus of 275 voices at the Yorktown celebra- 
tion :] 


Hark! 
slope, 

To those transports of triumph—those raptures of 
hope! ‘ 

rhe v eens of main and of mountain combined, — 

In glad resonance borne on the wings of the wind :>— 

rhe bass of the drum, and the trumpet that thrills 

rhrough the multiplied echoes of jubilant —_ - 

And mark! how the years, melting upwa e 


mist, 
Which the breath of some splendid enchantment has 


hark! down the century's long-reaching 


issed, 
Roveal on the ocean, reveal on the shore, 
The proud pageant of conquest that graced them of 
yore. 
CHORUS. 
Where blended forever {n love or in fame, 
Sec! the standard which stole from the starlight its 
flame, 
vpe of all chivalry, glory, romance— 


Andt 
rhe t lilies, the luminous lilies of France! 


ur 
ll. 


tubborn the strife, ere the conflict was wou! 

wild whirling war-wrack halt stifled the sun! 
ie thunders of cannon that boomed on the lea 

but re-echoed far thunders pealed up from the sea— 
Where guarding his sea-lists—a knight on the 






wayes 

Bold De Grasse kept at bay the bluff bulldogs of 
(iraves 

rhe day turned to darkness, the night changed to 
fire, 

Still more fierce waxed the combat, more deadly the 
ire - 

Undimmed by the gloom, ah! behold where they 
ride, 

stic advance, o'er the red battle tide. 

CHORUS, 

Those banners united in love as in fame— 

brave standard which drew from the star-beams 

their tlame, 

And type of all chivalry, glory, romance 

The tair lilies, the luminous lilies of France ! 


lil. 


No respite! No pause! By the York’s tortured 
The gray Lion of England is writhing in blood! 
Cornwallis may chafe, and coarse Tarieton aver— 
As he sharpens his broad sword and buckles his 
=} . 
“This blade, which so oft has reaped Rebels like 
rain 
BF stu, 
Shall now harvest, for death, the rude yeoman 


again. 
















Vain for ere sunset he’s flying in fear. 
With t bels he scouted close, close in the rear! 
rhe Fre on his flank hurl such yolleys of shot 
That e’en Gloucester’s redoubt must be growing too 
ho 

th é af ted in fame. 
] i that ye from the starlight its 
And type of all chivairy, glory, romance 

the luminous lilies of France! 

1\ 

O! morning superb! when the siege reached its 
See' the sundawn outbloom like the Alchemist’s 


Trost 
e last wreaths of smoke from dim trenches upcurled 
1 glory that smiles on the world. 
e wan, wasted front of the foe, 
led and his arms trailing low. 
In grim silence they yield, 
with bowed heads trom the 








So Titan of tone 
wed it must startle King George on his 


CHOR 
























( Ww ied in love, as united in fame, : F 
s tundard that stole from the starlight its 
And ne of ill chivalry, glory, romance— 
The tair lilies, the luminous lilies of France! 
V 
When I er own timed the pulse of the land, 
At n sunk from the war-wearied 
’ g Freedom, upborne to the height of the goal— 
She yearned for so long with deep travail of 
4 re raised, ng and clear, 
i h e hillslopes to 
ral r i 
‘ pa ’ 
ul ls cas 
, ) A 
I ol t ght its 
she S Fell 
> Pa —_ ¢ “a 
& ve Storm ec tT, 
From the Detroit Tribune. 
, . CoP AT pepper +80 
\[ DANCE AT CHEESEMAN’S. 
N i s 
ening one’s nose against the window, 
king over the brown fields, with the 
blotting out the distant hills, is not an 
t ‘rating emp! t. 
So thought I one February afternoon but 
what else was there for me to do? 


was away in the country, staying, ata 

rn,” to use the vernacular of the inhabi- 
(he rain was increasing. White mists 
were rising from the sodden earth. 

Even the brown fields became dim, through 
the shades of the fast-coming night. 

So, now that ‘‘Othello’s occupation was 
gone,” I turned away trom the window witha 






this opportune moment, Jim Hawkins, 
r pers son, came in. 

» country Adonis. He was six 

1 broad in proportion. With 

», who can wonder that all the 


1 for h 










im 5 
was bashful. The very flutter of 
oat was terrifying to him. Sol wasa 
ttle surprised when he came in and stood be- 
re the fire in the attitude of a man who has 
mething to say. I looked at Jim with quite 
It was mildly exciting, 

irs of loneliness, to meet a 
So I mentally forgave him for 
i pantaloons tucked in the tops of 
his boots, which were redolent of the stables. 
im looked at the floor, the ceiling, in the 
fire, anywhere but at me. Then suddenly’ 
learing his throat with a stentorian ‘th-e-m !” 
» pl into the subject on his mind. ‘I 





o 








seeing you must be lone- 
s —h-e-m His voice failed him for a 
». He took off his hat. He had neg- 


s trifling formality till now—gazed 


retlectively into its depths, found his lost 
ideas, and continued, ‘‘And might kind o'— 
like—to.” <A second suspension of voice now 
took place. ‘This time it was alarming. I 


thought he was strangling. But presently he 
came to the surface again. ‘Thought, mebbe, 
rou'd like—to kind 0’ go to Cheeseman’s danve 
-morrow night.” 


aw 





having the faintest idea of who 

us, where he lived, how he look- 
t he did, I nevertheless, rose to my 
feet and accepted with eagerness. 

(;o0 to Cheeseman’s dance? Of course I 
would. I assured him that never, in the 
whole course of my existence, had I gone 
anywhere with the delight I would go to 
Cheeseman’s to-morrow night. In fact my 
so warm that Jim became alarm- 
d before them. 


The next evening at twilight we might have 








thanks were 


been seen—in fact were seen—en route tor 
Cheeseman’s. 
Our vehicle was a Studebaker wagon. 


There were three seats in it. Jim's brother 

m sat on the front seat with his girl. His 
1 Sam in the middle seat, with his girl; 
whi e Jim and I sat on the back seat, over the 














¥ m onfined his attention to the horses. 
ilis girl was evidently accustomed to his tac- 
it rity. She observed to the rest of us that 
I bein’ so stil was no discomfitment to 
ner, for ould talk for two. And she 
8 proved her ability. 
sin considered hismelf a great wag. He 
ai to me during the first five minutes of our 
dr 

“I reckon I’m just the biggest mischief, 
when I get started, that you ever seen.” 

a for the remainder of the 
le Was good his assertion. 

As { é ride was one prolonged 
agony Iivery jolt of the wagon almost 
partea my soul and body, and no man could 
eocribe Jim's sufferings. So great was his 
b of sitting near me, he perched himself 
on tl extreme edge of the seat, at the immi- 
: nttisk of being precipitated in the mud. 

+1 


desty called forth a continual fire of 
r‘ marks from the funny Sam. He declared 
He “wan't afraid of no gal.” And exem- 
puified his courage by winding his arm 
round the waist of his Dulcinea and making 
osculatory demonstrations. ‘**Now quit that, 
Sem Hawkins, ain’t ye shamed o’ yourself?” 
"ue would cry with a giggle. This amused 

the facetious youth to such an extent that he 

made a feint of being ready to roll out of the 

wagon in convulsions of merriment. These 

refined pleasantries were tortures to Jim; 

whether he was afraid like manifestations 

were expected of him, I do not know, but his 

sullering was so evident that he was an object 

of deepest sympathy tome. I was glad when 

we arrived at the end of our journey. 

Cheeseman was a bachelor. Cheeseman’s 
ho ise consisted of one large room, with a 
“‘lean-to” kitchen in the rear. 

_ The host stood in the door as we drove up. 
Evidently he had been partaking of some- 
thing stimulating, for giving a vigorous 
“‘whoop-ee!” when we arrived, he bounded 
out to meet us with an eagerness that was 
really painful. Tom allowed him to swing his 
““Sary Jane” without a protest. But Sam 
Jumped out of the wagon with a ‘No, you 
don’t, ole fel,” and took his own fair one with 
& swing that landed her on the door-step. 

In the meantime Jim quickly jumped from 
the back of the wagon, and giving me his 
hand helped me out before the inebriated 
Cheeseman perceived his intention. 

We hurried into the house, while our host 
helped Tom attend to the: horses. The ball- 
room was neither papered nor plastered. 
The brown color of the native pine showed in 
all its virgin innocence. But there was an 
abundance of candles. Candles, candles 
everywhere, spluttering, hissing, making 


themselves into puddles of tallow. An im- 
mense lantern was suspended from the ceil- 
ing, two others hung over the front door. 

There were some wooden benches arranged 
about the sides of the room, where sat the ex- 
pectant guests. The ‘‘orchestra” sat in the 
upper part of the room. It consisted of one 
man and a fiddle. A bucket of water stood 
on the floor beside the orchestra, with a tin 
cup on the floor within easy reach. 

Sin whispered to me as we entered the 
room: ‘I reckon we'd better make .up with 
Jake. He won't like it if we don’t.” 

«Jake P” I asked, ‘‘who is he ?” 

“The fiddler,” Jim replied, at the same 
time leading me up to the orchestra. The 
form of introduction was the one prevalent in 
that primitive region. It consisted of a sort 
of flourish on Jim’s part, accompanied by an 
incoherent rumble of words that might have 
been Sanscrit for all one could understand. 

To this formula the gallant Mr. Robinson 
responded by a peculiar kind of a shuffle with 
both feet, and a declaration that ‘‘it’s as good 
as goin’ to a nigger supper to see ye here to- 
night.” This was igtended for a highly com- 
plimentary remark, though to the uninitiated 
it might sound rather florid! 

Jim and I now took our places on the 
benches. ‘*Mr. Robinson” gave his fiddle a 
preparatory tuning up. Then called out: — 

“Take your gals for a big square!” Jim 
nervously remarked: ‘‘Mebbe we hadn't bet- 
ter gine in till next time.” I agreed with him 
as to the propriety of waiting and then gave 
myself up to the pleasure of watching my 
tellow creatures ‘‘tread the mazy.” 

Mr. Robinson’s manner of calling the fig- 
ures was unique. He would say: ‘‘Scrape to 
your partners! Now cirkylate around this 


hall! Throw yourselves to pieces! Dosy— 
ballynet! Bally-netty all! Cirkylate around 
this hall! 


Grab your partner tighter! All 
lemonade! Allemady Pott! Now cirkylate 
around this hall once more! and swing the 
gal behind you!” 

These calls were all delivered to the tune of 
“The girl I left behind me,” which tune was 
being vigorously evolved from the ‘‘fiddle.” 
The guests were now all on their good be- 
havior. 

‘‘Just you wait an hour or two,” said Sary 
Jane to me, ‘‘and ef you don’t see some of 
them fellers git up and git.” 

Just at the close of the cotillion a young 
lady entered the room. She paused at the 
door, in order to make her presence manifest, 
and then cried out in very audible tones : 
‘‘Law sakes! I hope nobody don’t think 
I'm comin’ late to make a stir!” Ot course 
everybody then looked at her, as she fully 
intended them to do. She wore a light green 
dress, very short in front. In fact it was ab- 
breviated to such an extent that her stockings 
were plainly visible, as they coyly peeped 
over the tops of her shoes. But the back 
breadths of her dress elongated themselves 
into atrain. This train gave a superior ele- 
gance to her attire, shared by no other lady 
present. She fully felt the importance of 
that trail, as she swept up the room with a 
band-box in her arms. 

Stopping directly in front of Jim and me, 
she asked in stage whisper where the dressing 
room was. The request reached the ears of 
our host. ‘‘Don’t be puttin’ on airs, Rindy,” 
cried he; ‘tyou know I ain’t got no sich a 
French condition to my house as a dressin’- 
room. You'll have to do like the rest of 
‘em, an’ yank off yer things in here.” After 
a few preliminary giggles, and oh, she nevers, 
the fair guest retired to a corner of the room 
behind somebody and made the desired alter- 
ations in her toilet. She emerged presently 
with huge scarlet bows pinned on various 
parts of her dress skirt; one on her hair and 
another with long streamers fluttered coquet- 
tishly from her shoulder. 

‘That there gal is Clorindy Baker,” whis- 
pered Sary Jane. ‘‘She’s been shinin’ up to 
Jim for a long time. Bet she’s madder’n 
hops ‘cause he fetched you. 

If such was the case, anger did not im 
Clorinda’s power of locomotion. Her long 
train went floating through the mazes of the 
dance like a light green comet. The flutter- 
ing ribbon streamers were a3 conspicuous as 
the plume of Henry of Navarre. Here, there, 
everywhere. Down the middle, and up 
again. Ladies’ chain and grand right and 
lett. Where the battle was thickest, there 
waved the ribbons. 

Clorinda’s escort was Abe Crocket, from 
Sandy Ridge. His ‘get up” was pronounced 
the height of elegance by the popular voice. 
‘‘Abe is the fanciest dresser in the whole 
kit of boys,” remarked Sarah Jane. He 
wore a suit of ready-made clothes, a scarlet 
cravat tied in an immense bow, and a large 
breastpin, very white and shiny, but which 
the most superficial observer could not mis- 
take fora diamond. His hair was plentifully 
oiled, and brushed up in a curl at the top of 
his head, and the bottoms of his pantaloons 
were rolled up in what was considered a very 
dashing manner by the aborigines. How he 
did dance! Every skip was a foot high trom 
the floor, and this, I found, was the requisite 
for a good dancer. This was equally true of 
the ladies. Clorindy Baker bounded like an 
india-rubber-ball. She looked with scorn on 
my method. | heard her whisper to Abe 
Crocket, ‘‘I’d be ashamed to git up on the 
floor, ef I couldn't do nothing but slide round 
in that there lazy way.” 

Determined not to be outdone by anybody, 
I essayed a few bounces myself. So admir- 
ably cid I succeed that Abe told me he knew 
town-folks could be as spry as anybody ef 
they'd try. And a still greater honor was in 
store for me. At the conclusion of the 
cotillion the ‘‘orchestra” came en masse and 
asked me to sling myself ina Virginia reel 
with it. I saw by the manner of the behold- 
ers that it was considered a great honor to 
dance with Mr. Robinson. 

I wish I could do ful! justice to that reel ! 
The orchestra and I stood up at the head of 
the long line. Robinson called, the fiddle 
screamed ‘‘Ole Virginny never tire.” How 
we ‘‘do-se-doed” and ‘‘threw ourselves away |” 
How we balanced and swung, and went up, 
and down, and across and through all the 
other intricacies of that dance! How Rob- 
inson screamed, stamped, sung and danced, 
and then bad time and thought enough left to 
give my hand a tender pressure whenever he 
considered the exigencies of the dance re- 
quired it. 

Some of the gentlemen grew so warm with 
the vigorous exercise that they took off their 
coats and vests. Qur funny Sam also re- 
moved his collar and cravat. He declared it 
was a sight hotter’n a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, with the fireworks thrown in. And he'd 
& great mind to take off his boots and go it 
barefooted. 

This witticiem was received with great en- 
thusiasm. It also elicited trom his Dulcinea 
the usual ‘‘Now quit! Ain’t you ashamed, 
Sam Hawkins ?” 

When the reel was concluded, we sat down, 
breathless, to supper. I had the honor of be- 
ing led by Mr. Crocket to a quiet nook be- 
ind the stove. To save room the stove had 
been moved close to a window, and the pipe 
was run through a broken pane of glass. 
There was a corner thus cut off from the 
room. And in this comparatively retired spot 
we ate our supper. The edibles consieted of 
ham, chicken, doughnuts, and mince and 
pumpkin pies. Asa triangular piece of pie 
was passing down Abe's throat he informed 
me (between gulps) that Cheeseman ‘had 
hired the Widder Bateman and her daughter 
Hanner Mari, to come and bake for the shin- 
dig. That's Hanner Mari over there,” he 
continued, pointing to a dull, discontented- 
looking girl, who wore a linsey gown and a 
string of blue glass beads around her neck. 
I had lost sight of our host for some time, 
but he now made his appearance from the 
kitchen, wearing the look of a man who had 
been taking anap. Abe told me confidently 
that there was liquid refreshment in the shape 
of a jug of whiskey in the barn. But for his 
yart he desired none of it; pie was good 
enough for him. 

Then he asked me in an impressive man- 
ner, ‘‘Are you a good pie baker?” 

*‘Before I had time to answer, Mr. Cheese- 
man came up to us, rubbing his hands with 
hospitable fervor. 

‘Pitch in, now, and eat like you was at 
home. The heft of the vittles ain't teched 
yet,” and on he went, chuckling with glee to 
see how Hanner Mari’s pies were relished. 
After Abe had eaten another pie or two, he 
took a brown paper parcel from his coat 
pocket. This paper contained peppermint 
drops and most atrocious lozenges, made of 
plaster-of-paris, I think; but the beauty of 
the latter were the sentences printed on them 
in red letters. These sentences were all of 
an amatory nature, and Abe selected those 
with the tenderest sentiments and gave 
them to me with meaning looks. The pies 
had probably warmed his heart. One lozenge 
had inscribed on it: 


pede 
long 





“If you love me as I love you, 

No knife can cut our love in two.” 
‘‘Aint that so?” he asked, hitching his 
chair a little nearer me. An answer from me 
was unnecessary, for he handed me another 
abomination that read : 

“Will you be my true and loving wife ? 

To live with me all the days of your life?” 
Now, could any one’s heart fail to be 
touched by the beauty of that couplet? Mr. 
Crocket thought not. He hitched his chair 
still closer and leaned over me. 
‘I am in dead earnest about that,” said he. 
“When I first seen you to-night, I says to 
myself, I says, there’s the gal for me, I allus 
would have the best in the market. Now I 
ain’t such a bad looking fellow, amI? And 
I've got a hundred dollars in the bank that 
Uncle Eben left me; and pap says whenever 
I get spliced he'll gim me a piece of land off’n 
his’n, and a nice yoke 0’ oxen. I "lowed your 
folks would give you a settin’ out in bed- 
clothes, dishes and sich truck, won't they ? 
Come, now, what d’ye say ?” 

I was struck speechless at this unexpected 








roposal. I could not find words to reply. 
Mr. Crocket evidently thought silence gave 
consent ; and I think he would have attempted 
the affectionate in another minute if Jim had 
not come to the rescue. 

He was not pleased with the events of the 
evening. Clorinda Baker's gorgeous toilet 
had not been without effect on him. And as 
Abe had been her escort, and was now play- 
ing the devoted to me, he thought it was too 
much. He stalked over to us and said: ‘‘Abe 
Crocket, you are playin’ smash a keepin’ this 
lady over here in the corner. I know she 
was tired listening to your gab half an hour 
ago.” 

e rose quietly to go with Jim, but Mr. 
Crocket threw himself in a dramatic attitude, 
and said to Jim: ‘‘I reckon you'll let her take 
her choice about goin’ or stayin’, won't you ?” 
And turning to me with the most insinuating 
smile, ‘‘Now you choose betwixt us, and don’t 
you be afeared. I ain't goin’ to ‘low nobody 
to hurt ye.” But the choice I made was to 
walk hastily away with Jim. I did not even 
dare to glance at Abe. 

Once safely across the room, beside Sar 
Jane, I breathed again. Robinson was call- 
ing, ‘‘After-supper polky ; trot out your part- 
ners for an after-supper polky.” At the same 
time he walked toward me with an air of 


“See, the conquering hero comes,” 


violin in hand. 

‘**] s’pose you'll be willin’ to pace through 
this polky with me,” said he, with the confi- 
dence of a man who cannot be refused. I 
was just beginning to make some desperate 
kind of excuse, when Abe Crocket put in an 
appearance. 

‘*L think this yer lady would prefer dancin’ 
with me,” he said, very stiflly. 

“The dickens you do?” Robinson replied. 
‘You are a purty figger for a polky; youair 
so. Wish I had a buzzom-pin and a red 
cravat; maybe I could shine in society then.” 
This last remark was addressed to the crowd, 
and delivered with a knowing wink to the 
crowd. 

‘‘)on’t you give me none o’ your sass, Jake 
Robinson,” was Abe’s elegant rejoinder, ‘‘or 
I'll break your old fiddle over your head.” 

This was too much for Robinson. He in- 
formed Abe that he could whip him and his 
paternal relative (commonly called daddy) 
both, with his left band. And his mammy 
too. And if Mr. Robinson had ever been so 
unfortunate as to have heard ‘*Pinatore” he 
would undoubtedly have added, ‘this cousins 
and his aunts.” But as it was he contented 
himself with the mention of a few of his male 
relatives. 

Can I describe what followed ? 

Can I tell how the belligerent gentlemen 
went outside; a ring was formed, coats taken 
off and pugilistic demonstrations begun ? 

I can never, never forget how Abe locked 
after a few skillful passes made by the fists of 
Robinson. ‘The ‘‘buzzom-pin” was smashed, 
the cravat was torn, the curl taken out of the 
elaborate hair structure on top of his head. 
But that was not all. His eyes were ‘‘bung- 
ed” and his nose was bleeding. 

At this stage of the proceeding Jake paus- 
ed for a minute and sarcastically asked Abe, 
‘‘Wouldn't ye like to stop and dance the 
polky awhile ?” And then went right on to 
say he was now going to throw him in the 
mud and sit down on him. But the crowd in- 
terfered at this juncture, and Abe was led 
away by commiserating friends. The ride 
home was a dismal one. I felt I was in dis- 
grace, though Sary Jane tried to console me 
by saying, ‘‘Some of the boys allus gits in a 
tussel and breaks up the dances.” 

I left the place a few days afterwards, and 
never saw Mr. Crocket again. 

But I heard be had married Hanner Mari. 
won by her superior pie abilities, no doubt, 
Alas! When I think I might have made pies 
for him, I am tempted to make that hackney- 
ed quotation : 

“Ont ftong n, 


ll sad words oft ue OF pe 
Phe saddest are these, ‘It might have been.’ ” 





From the Argonaut. 


THE CONDUCTOR’S STORY. 


AN EPISODE OF BIDWELL'S BAR. 





I think it is Emerson who ‘*When 
you pay your ticket and get into the car, you 
have no guess what good company you sball 
find there. You buy much that 1s not rend- 
ered in the bill.’ Ihave found this remark 
eminently true on several occasions, particu- 
larly when my life-long friend Ruth bears me 
company. 

Ruth is the most unconventional of women. 
She travels as she does everything else, with 
wholesouled earnestness, and finds bread 
where most people could gather only stones. 
Thus, recently, being in the rearcar of the 
long train, she preferred standing upon the 
platform and drinking in at one draught that 
magnificent valley through which we seemed 
tlying than by tantalizing sips, as one has to 
do from behind a narrow car window. 

I followed her. I always do. And, hold- 
ing on to the narrow railing, we felt some- 
what like two lost comets whirling through 
space. Soon the door behind us banged, and 
a gentleman in the midsummer of lite, with a 
face as classically beautiful as Edwin Booth’s 
and a waist of Falstaffian dimensions, joined 
us. He beamed on us almost literally. From 
the dimple in his fair, soft chin, to the ring of 
brown, silky hair which lay upon his broad, 
smooth forehead, the expression scintillated 
with intelligent good nature. Withal, there 
was such a retrospective background to the 
sunny brightness, that, after a few common- 
places, Ruth, the daring, honest, impudent 
creature, said, looking up meanwhile into his 
face with a smile so honest and kindly that he 
would have been a Berserker not to have re- 
flected it: 

“Sir, permit me to remark that you area 
physical incongruity.” 

“Not so bad as that, madam, I hope. I 
am merely a conductor, as by this time you 
have discovered, and a pretty well balanced 
one, independent of avoirdupois.” ; 

**But your thoughtful face, sir, that is what 
perplexes me. It should belong toa body 
but one-third the weight of yours,” suggested 
Ruth, the wise disciple of Lavater. 
‘“My face is all right,” he replied, stroking 
his cheeks and chin with an air of marvelous 
self-complacency. ‘‘It stopped growing ten 
years ago, but it is here,” touching the region 
of his diaphragm with the tip of his forefinger, 
“that contentment and my good luck show 
themselves. Once I was as thin as Peter 
Schlemel’s shadow, and”—he paused, looking 
into Ruth's clear, gray eyes as if he would 
sound her soul’s depths — ‘I am strongly 
tempted to tell you my bit of romance, for 
there is along stretch ahead, and you look 
like one of the kind to enjoy a touch of nature. 
Isn't it so?” 

The conductor had struck the very key- 
note of our needs. We were pining fora 
veritable California story, told in an uncon- 
ventional way, outside of the well-read ro- 
mances of Bret Harte and he Argonaut. 
To be told, too, under such peculiar circum- 
stances would be an added spice, and thus 
besought him to immediately yield to tempta- 
tion. 

“I am an old stager,” he said, ‘‘at least as 
far back as the spring of 1850. With a 
blanket strapped upon my back, fifty cents in 
my pants’ pocket, and the biggest stock of 
hope and unused energy that ever made a 
lad’s heart as light as a balloon, I tramped 
along here in my search forthe ‘gold dig- 
gings.’ My ambition was higher than those 
buttes yonder by thousands of feet, and the 
top was to be capped by solid gold,” pointing, 
as he spoke, to the three singular and isolated 
peaks we were just then passing, known as 
the Marysville Buttes, whose volcanic heights 
looked asinaccessible to us as their peaks 
seemed brown and barren. ; 
‘It appears to me,” said Ruth, measuring 
the most precipitous sides of those lofty and 
mysterious hills, ‘‘that when a man aspires to 
touch the sky he would want a higher guerdon 
than mere gold; not, however, that I hold the 
metal in contempt.” 

‘‘I had, madam, and that was the whole 
matter. J was desperately in love—that was 
a solemn fect expressed in as few words as 
possible—and I believe that she loved me, 
but the top of Mount Shasta was not more un- 
attainable to methan Jennie. Her father, an 
old Philadelphia druggist, had money, and I 
had none. He was as proud as Lucifer, and 
as ambitious for his daughter as he was proud. 
I felt that I could ‘move a mountain,’ if I 
could find a mountain to move; so Jennie 
andI said good-bye one afternoon under an 
old oak in Fairmount Park, and in the very 
depths of my heart I believed that she would 
be true to me. It was not a mere seven 
days’ ride in a palace cgr from New York to 
San Francisco in those days, and the tall, 
slender, hungry, penniless lad who tramped 
along here twenty-nine years ago, seeking his 
fortune like another Dick Whittington, was a 
weary and homesick one as well.” 

“By ‘here,’ which you have twice used, do 
you mean this veritable Valley of the Sacra- 
mento ?” said Ruth. 

“The very same. My objective point was 
a place now famous in the annals of that period, 
called ‘Bidwell’s Bar,’ on account of a rich 
bar in the Feather River, full of golden sand, 
which was discovered by General Bidwell. 
The place was many miles from me; the coun- 
try was thinly settled; I did not know a soul 
(for even tramps were scarce in those early 
days,) and somy courage and my legs gave 
out together. Pulling off my boots about five 
o’clock one sultry day, I bared my blistered 
feet to the cool evening breeze, and, creeping 
into a clump of young manzanitas, fell asleep, 
hoping that I would never awake again this 
side of the stars. I did, however, conscious 
that my toes were being licked in a gentle 
fashion, and discovered that it was being done 


says 


ing and as generally dilapidated as I was my- 
self. 

‘‘Where he came from I never knew, but, 
looking into his half-human eyes, we speedily 
entered into a sort of dumb compact to trudge 
on together. I found that the poor fellow (1 
never could call him a brute)had a sore knee, 
inflamed and bleeding. I tore a strip off 
from my last handkerchief to bind it up, and, 
in place of the Good Samaritan’s oil and wine, 
gave him my last scrap of cold bacon. It is 
strange, but, forlorn as I was in those days, I 
recall them with a tender pleasure almost un- 
accountable. If I had been raised a Brahmin 
I would have believed that some immortal 
spirit of unfailing cheerfulness and unending 
resources was imprisoned in that dog’s body. 
Did you ever read the fairy legend of ‘The 
White Cat,’ who, after she had persuaded the 
young Prince, her lover, to cut off her head 
and tail and throw them in the fire, sud- 
denly stood before him a woman, as fair as 
Aurora. Fritz, for that was the name by 
which I called the dog, looked at me with 
Jennie’s brown eyes, half roguish, half 
thoughtful, and together we resumed our jour- 
ney. Nor would I have followed in the wake 
of the young Prince, even had I known the 
result would have been similar, for Fritz, the 
dog, was invaluable just as he was. All lone- 
someness was gone now that he rarely left my 
side, and, although our shadows had grown 
less by the time we reached the ‘bar,’ our im- 
material entities were in prime order for 
every thing in the shape of adventure. ‘Have 
never seen any gold dug.’ Then I'll not at 
this late day spoil your first impressions of a 
miner’s camp by describing mine as I ap- 
proached Bidwell’s Bar. I may say, though, 
that one might have supposed an earthquake 
or tornado had been at work there, tearing 
up the hundreds of thousands of cubic feet 
that had besn moved and removed by mortal 
hands in their frantic and persistent search for 
gold. 

‘The ‘bar’ was a world in miniature. Al- 
most every nationality was there represented, 
and almost every feature of human kind but 
humanity. Armed with a pick, pan and 
shovel, I, like hundreds of others, began to 
dig and burrow and wash dirt. But my labor 
and its results would not balance, for some- 
how my little leather bag of gold dust got no 
heavier, toil as I would. Wages being good, 
1 stopped digging and hired myself out asa 
camp-scullion. Idid every kind of jobbing 
within the range of a miner’s wants. Wash- 
ing dirty flannel shirts and cotton overalls, 
patching leather trousers and cooking flap- 
jacks is not the most dignified and flower- 
strewn path to fortune, you must know; and 
to a boy whose ideas ot chivalry, independ- 
ence and deeds of knightly valor were purely 
and intensely Byronic, such a fate, you must 
acknowledge, was a sort of poetic injustice. 
My aim, though, was to earn enough money 
with which to buy a certain claim of which I 
I knew, and that I had, in advance, labeled 
‘Bonanza.’ 

‘I might have succeeded, but I was pros- 
trated by a malarial fever, and for days and 
weeks lay unconscious at the tender mercy of 
a few rough Welsh miners with human hearts. 
My little hoard of money and my energy me!t- 
ed away together like spring snow. But tor 
Fritz I'd have died of disappointment alone 
He had adopted the ‘Never say die’ motto, 
and as I often read in his glorious eyes the 
sentence, ‘You great old coward! At him 
again!’ asa tender and appreciative sympathy 
which the gift of speech could not have made 
more assuring. My nurses had pitched mea 
tent on the south side of a low hill, and had 
left me to get well atmy leisure. My ‘bot- 
tom dollar’ had dwindled to the value ofa 
dime, my legs to the thickness ofa pair of 
tongs (for all appetite was gone,) and one 
evening hope failed me. Believing I was go- 
ing to die, I resolved to do the fair thing by 
Jennie, apprise her of the event and advise 
her to forget me. By the flickering light of a 
bit of tallow candle I began the letter, the first 
I had written tor months. I thought aloud 
and wrote. Fritz lay beside me, his nose 
wedged between his paws, but I knew by the 
twitch of his ears that he understood every 
word I was writing. 

**T had reached the climax of renunciation 
and wretchedness—or, rather, my expression 
of it—when he suddenly rose and went out. 
I soon heard him pawing and ecratcbing and 
tearing the earth about six feet from me, as 
though he were under contract to dig a tun- 
nel to China before daylight. Thinking he 
had found the burrow of a wolf ora fox, I 
called him off; but he was as deaf as a rock 
tomy voice. Seizing the candle, Ih | 








master, Jennie’s cousin, got the gold fever, 
when I did, and came to California, never to 
return. Jennie had written, but her letters 
had never reached me. She thought medead. 
Why the dog came to me, when his master 
died, is one among the riddles of my life, 
which will disentangle in the hereafter.” 

‘And to-day where is she ?” 

We stood waiting for the answer. 

“On our ranch near Sacramento, and | be- 
lieve one of the happiest women in the State. 
We have a boy ten years old, whose name is 
Fritz, and all the dearer for the sake of the 
old friend who has gone where I hope one day 
to meet the human of him. I wish you could 
stop offa bit and see my wife. (Queer, isn’t 
it, that I should have intruded this bit of 
private history upon you? But the truth is 
—. Yes—coming! I'll be with you again, 
ladies.” 

A brakeman beckoned him inside, and we 
had seen the last of our handsome conductor. 

The evening shadows had begun to length- 
en. 

The setting sun had turned the vast plain 
of the Sacramento Valley into a ‘‘field of the 
cloth of gold,” and the distant peaks of the 
Sierras, clad in eternal snows, but now roge- 
tinted and glowing, seemed to cleave the 
azure above them as witha wedge of bur- 
nished silver. It was starlight when we 
reached the end of our car ride and were reg- 
istered for the night. 

‘*The conductor's story was a pleasant little 
episode, Ruth, wasn’t it? Do you believe it 
all happened ?” I asked, as I leaned from my 
villow to hers to leave a good-night kiss on 
“ round cheek. 

“I like Fritz,” was the sleepy answer. 
‘*There’s an instinct about some dogs that the 
half of mankind can neither appreciate nor 
maintain. I trust aman whom a good dog 
oves.” 





General Miscellany, 


From Lyrics of Homeland. 


GOIN’ FUR THE COWB. 





BY EUGENE J, HALL. 





rhe western ekices were all aglow 
With clouds o’ red an’ gray, 
The crickets in the grassy fields 
Were chirpin’ merrily, 
When up the lane an’ o’er the hill 
I saw a maiden roam, 
Who went her way at close o’ day 
‘lo call the cattle home: 
Co-boss—co-boss! 
Co-boss—co boss! 
Come home—come—home! 
The echo o’ her charmin’ voice 
Resounded thro’ the vale; 
It lingered on the evenin’-air, 
It floated on the gale; 
’T was borne along the mountain-side, 
It drifted thro’ the glen; 
It died away among the hills, 
Far from the haunts o’ men 
( co-boss! 
Co-boss—co. boss! 
Come home—come home 


o- bose 


Her face was flushed with hues o’ health, 
Her arms an’ feet were bare; 

She hed a lith an’ active form, 
A wealth o’ ebon hair. 

Beyond the hill she passed from sight, 
kz sinks a fallin’ star, 

Until her voice was faintly heard 
Still calling from afar 

Co.be 


co. boss 





(o- boss—co.be 


Come home—cor 





ne home! 


Soon o'er the distant knoll appeared 
The cattle, red an’ brown, 

An’ trom the pastur’ to the lane 
Came gayly trottin’ down 

With sparklin’ eyes an’ cheeks aglow 
Returned the maiden gay, 

Who waved her arms, and shouted low 
W hay-boss hay-boss—O whay! 





W hay-boss whay-boss 

Whay-t whay-boss 

() whay—O whay'! 
MODERN BRAVERY. 


The Fortitude Required to Endure Long- 


Range Firing. 


A writer in Llackwood’s Magazine believes 
that the invention of long-range fighting has 
brought into the world atype of fortitude 
which has been hitherto totally unknown, (ex- 
cepting in occasional isolated cwses,) which is 
just as much a product of our century as rail- 
ways or electric telegraphs, and which is as 
distinguishable from the animal courage re- 
quired tor sword-work as is prophecy from 
fortune-telling. Instead of dashing at the 
enemy in fierce excitement, instead of the hot 
emotion of savage struggle, instead of furious 
muscular exasperation, instead of the in- 
tensest development of combative facilities, 


ir soldiers have now to exhibit their intre- 





rried 

to the spot, around which lay a half bushel of 
gravel which he had loosened, when my eve | 
caught the gleam of a dull, red streak that | 
veined a piece of quartz about the size of an 
egg lying among the fresh earth. Would you | 
believe it? That streak was worth fifty dol- 
lars, for it was virgin gold. Nor was it the 
only one upon that hillside. Fritz had found 
a loje (thanks to the gopher,) and I thereby 
had found a fortune. As soon as possible I 
had the gold of that precious stone wrought 
into a ring of my own designing—all of it, at 
least, but the ccntents of one blunt corner, 
which, in its native roughness, I had mounted 
as a simple brooch. Sending these to Jennie, 

‘An act of great generosity, sir, I think,” 
interrupted Ruth, with a laughing glint in her 
eye. ‘Onewould have thought you'd have 
preserved such a piece of rare good fortune as | 
a memorial and stone.” 
‘You anticipate me, madam. It was asa 
memorial that I sent my first bit of treasure, 
but I expected to get it back again within two 
years, and the girl with it,” 
‘And did you ?” 
‘No; nor even received a line of acknowl- 
edgment that my offer had been accepted. 
Nothing finds gold quicker than gold, when a 
man has once got a tair share of it, and in two 
years I had, in various ways, secured $20,000. 
Investing it, as | thought safely, I returned 
to Philadelphia with all the pride of a con- 
quering hero. My story ought to end here; 
to wind up with the chime of wedding bells 
and a ‘beantiful Rachel’ as my reward for 
faithful serving; but I had scarcely arrived 
when I heard, incidently, that Jennie had 
gone with her father to Europe, nor left no 
sign that she ever remembered me.” 
‘You certainly did not let that fact damp- 
en the ardor of your pursuit ?” queried Ruth; 
‘*you followed her, of course.” 
“IT did no such thing, madam. I returned 
to San Francisco, and plunged into the excite- 
ment of gold hunting with a recklessness that 
a woman cannot understand. Six months 
after, and I lost every dollar, but by that 
time I had learned that experience is worth 
nothing as solid capital until it has been dear- 
ly bought. I whistled my rhyme : 


“Loss and gain, pleasure and pain, 
Balance the sec-saw of life,” 


in the sensitive ears of my faithful Fritz, 
hugged his brown head close to my shoulder 
—don't laugh, that dog was my friend—rolled 
up my sleeves, and again went to work with a 
vigor that I knew meant certain success if the 
vein held out. It did, and five years alter- 
ward I had a bank account which ran largely 
into the thousands. I invested it in land. 
By that time I was a bachelor of thirty. Hard 
knocks and my one disappointment had shak- 
en all the romance out of me, and when I 
again went East it was on business connected 
with the construction of this railroad.” 

‘And you have quite outlived your boyish 
fancy, as your heart began to lose its youth?” 
said Ruth, with the least bit of cynicism in 
her tone. 

“I think Fritz knew,” said the conductor 
quietly. ‘1 bad become almost misanthrope 
for his sake. If I left him to go into society 
—such as we had—for a few hours, he either 
whined like a sick child or kept up such an in- 
cessant barking and baying, that, to save him 
from being shot as a nuisance, I went to no 
place where it was impossible for him to ac- 
company me. The old fellow weat with me 
even to New York, and on the journey I often 
caught myself cogitating how he—born ina 
wilderness of wild mustard, and as fond of 
camp-life as an Indian—would take to the 
constraint of an old city. Well, 1 had not 
been in New York a week before there was a 
strong tugging at my heart to run down to 
Philadelphia. Not that it was home for me, 
for my parents had died before I first left it. 
I called the desire ‘the charm of association,’ 
and it led me. 

“There, as I first went down Arch street, 
my poor dog lost his wits and the sober dig- 
nity of his maturity. He had a remarkably 
fine scent. I always knew that; but no soon- 
er bad we turned into that particular street, 
than, with nose close to the ground and rigid 
tail, he ran zig-zag to and fro, aa though he 
was on the trail of an erratic fox. [ called, 
but he gave no heed. People got out of his 
way. ‘The gamins shouted, and, with a wild, 
shrill bark, he suddenly bounded into the 
coorway of a large dry-goods store. I 
bounded after him in time to see him rush up 
to a lady in black, who was examining some 
gloves, and danced around her with signs of 
the most extravagant joy. There are tones 
that live without the aid of photographs. 
‘Roy! Roy! Dear old Roy !’ was all she said, 
but I'd have sworn the voice was Jennie’s if I 
had heard it on the summit of Mount Blanc. 
A white hand was laid upon his head and my 
ring was on the hand.” 

He paused. 

“Yours? Sir, 1hope you did not claim 
it,” said the practical collocutor. 

“I did, and the hand which wore it, just as 
I originally intended.” Nor did Alexander, 
in his hours of conquest, ever smile a more 
serene approval of himself than our conductor 
at this stage of the story. 

‘But the conduct of Fritz, and the lady's 
silence, and all the queer concomitants which 
exist only in fiction—how do you reconcile 
them with an ow’r true tale?” said Ruth, the 
truth loving. 

‘Fritz was Roy, the Roy who had often 








by a brown setter dog, about as hungry-look- 





been caressed by Jennie, before his young 





pidity by remaining placid, motionless, un- 
disturbed amidst a hail of death and wounds. 
They have to stay quiet under distant fire, to 
let themselves be knocked to pieces, without 
the chance or even the possibility of doing 
anything whatever to defend themselves in an 
eager, eflicient, satisfactory form; the one so- 
lution open to them is to treatthe other peo- 
ple in the same fashion, and to pelt imperson- 
al missiles at them from afar. Nota man on 
either side has the pleasure of identifying the 
particular opponent who slaughters him. 
bere ix scarcely any of that individuality of 
carnage which is so contenting in a hand-to- 
hand fight. 

And, worse than all, there is none of the 
output of effort, of the bitter strain, which 
accompanies the exhibition of 
brute bardihood. The bravery of to-day is a 
nervous, contemplative process; there is no 
action, no movement, no tug about it. It 
principally consists in waiting obedience until 
you are hit by achance shot. Troops do not 
like it. They are always wanting to get out 
of it, to rush ahead, to strike, to do some- 
thing violent and comforting on their own be- 
half. They feel that it is absolutely unnatu- 
ral to stand still to be killed, that it is totally 
anomalous to rest unagressive under a tempest 
of ambient peril, that it is contrary to all the 
tendencies of humanity to make no vigorous 
attelupt to ward off destruction ; and yet that 
is precisely what they have learned to do. 
They may use shelter, if they can find it, (it 
is no longer cowardly to hide,) but they may 
not use action. In one of Raffet’s caricatures 
a regiment is halted in the middle of a river, 
with the water up to the men’s necks. The 
colonel says to them: ‘‘My children, I forbid 
you to smoke, but I permit you to sit down ;” 
and that is very much the situation in which 
uropean soldiers are placed in battle now; 
it is permitted to be killed, but it is forbidden 
to fight. 

In Asia, it is true, there is still a chance of 
getting to close quarters, and of using the 
right arm—as a good many Englishmen who 
have been in Afghanistan can testify. But in 
modern fighting on the Continent, the rule is 
thet the foe is so far off that no hitting can 
reach him. The consequence is that our new 
shape of courage is based upon the suppres- 
sion of direct effort. It has become a passive 
process, in which we endure, instead of act- 
ing. The old sword-daring was impetuous, 
emotional and intuitive. The new gun-cour- 
age is deliberate, logical and subjective. The 
one was material and substantial; the other is 
abstract and theoretical. They are as differ- 
erent from each other as credulity and faith, 
as astrology and astronomy, as dreams and 
thought. 





necessarily 





A DUTCH COW STABLE. 


“Sunset” Cox's ‘‘sketches of life in Hol- 
land,” in the /ndependent, contains the fol- 
lowing: At length, five miles east of Amster- 
dam, we stop in front of a square pyramidal 
house, mostly roof and cellar. Its roof is 
very steep. Weentera long hall, as clean 
as a well-scoured copper kettle in a Dutch 
painting. We find inthe room many divi 
sions like stalls. They are well sanded and 
shells are scattered in the sand. Here and 
there are many-hued stones, set in tasteful 
fresco, and borders of brick, painted in red 
and black. Then a pathway laid with carpet 
over the bricks, and then some matting on 
which we walked. The long hall had all the 
appearance of a varnished, elegant, decora- 
ted gallery. In rows above (the walls were 
covered with plates, pans, pails,) vessels of 
all kinds of contrivance for kitchen and field, 
polished to a brightness whose dazzling sheen 
is only to be found in the pictures to which I 
have referred as illustrative of Dutch home- 
lite, or in the fabled diamond shield which 
Spenser gives to Prince Arthur in Faerie- 
land. This hall of the colors—with its do- 
mestic garniture of scales, weights, ware, 
shells, pipes, cradles, and tubs, all as neat as 
a fresh-laid egg—is a cow-stable! Aye, 
verily. This is summer, and the cows are 
out on the yellow-decked meadows. Their 
winter home is decked out thus cleanly and 
gaudily for the family in summer. These 
divisions are for thirty-eight milch cows, and 
certain conveniences appear, on close inspec- 
tion, for their housing beneath the glistening 
and colored exterior of this summer dress. 
We pass into another apartment. It is cool 
and sweet and neat. We are conducted by a 
young son, the family being out on a Sabbath 
excursion. He points out in a few Dutch 
phrases, that sound a good deal English, be- 
ing homely words—this and that piece of 
utility for making cheese. Here are fifty 
nice, round, yellow, fat cheeses, salted down 
in long basins and undergoing hardening. 
They are the same seen in the shops in their 
bright red color, and when cut—as we cut 
one of them for our lunch—gave their golden 
beauty to the eye and their lusciousness to the 
tooth and tongue. , 

The various stages of the milk until it 
reaches this delectable form are explained to 
us, as lid after lid is lifted from the casks. 
In this cheese-hall are mirrors and other arti- 
cles of domestic use. There, attached to the 
wall, is a knife to ‘‘sknide” the bread, and 
here, hanging over a fireplace, where smoul- 
ders some peat, are two octagonal brass me- 
dallions, nearly a foot in diameter. I asked 
their meaning. ‘Only lessons,” the gentle 
youth responds. I read them: ‘‘Die op God 
vortroudt heef opgeen Zerk of Steen Ce- 
boudt.” ‘*What is that, Joseph?” He trans- 


lates: ‘He who thinks of God, God will 
think of him.” A splendid lesson for any 
kind of factory, cheese or otherwise. Here 
is the other: ‘‘//oogom Hoog het hardtnarr 
boven hier benedeis het Niet.” The free 
translation of Joseph is: ‘‘Mount! Mount 
upward! There is nothing below here!” 
How near this translation comes to the spirit 
of the strange decoration in this establish- 
ment let the learned Dutchmen determine. I 
offered the boy a guilder for the two lessone, 
and may hang them up in my committee- 
room at Washington, for instruction, that the 
members ‘‘may be thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” Out of this resplendent 
cow-stable, up a few steps and under the 
same roof, and we are in the house proper. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO THE INDIAN 
PROBLEM. 


Many people believe that it will not be pos- 
sible to civilize the present generation of In- 
dians, though the achievement may be accom- 
plished with their children. There is accu- 
mulating evidence against this theory, how- 
ever, and one of the most interesting and im- 
portant contributions is afforded by a mis- 
sionary named Duncan, who selected as bis 
field of labor an Indian settlement near Fort 
Simpson, on the Pacific coast of British North 
America. They werea very unpromising set 
of aborigines, utterly degraded in mind and 
habit. Mr. Duncan required the Indians to 
give up their ‘‘Ah-hid,” or devotism, to cease 
calling in conjurers when sick, to stop gamb- 
ling, to cease polaches or giving away their 
property for display, to cease painting their 
faces, to discontinue drinking intoxicating 
liquors, to rest on the Sabbath, to attend re- 
ligious instruction, to send their children to 
school, to be cleanly, to be industrious, to be 
peaceful, to be liberal and honest in trade, to 
build neat houses, and to pay the village tax. 
This was a pretty exacting list of reforms for 
savages to yield to, but Mr. Duncan carried 
his point, and Metlakahtla, as the village is 
named, is now described as a most exemplary 
community. 

Mr. Duncan has built, by means of Indian 
labor alone, one of the finest churches in the 
province, capable of seating comfortably 800 
people. There is also a spacious schoolroom 
for 500 children; and the stipulation that the 
settlers should build ‘‘neat houses” has been 
faithfully observed. A recent visitor thus 
speaks of the houses: ‘I was particularly 
pleased with the interior aspect, everything 
being very neat and scrupulously clean. 
Many of them have pictures adorning the 
walls. The dormitories contained remarka- 
bly clean-looking beds, charming-looking toi- 
let tables, improvised by the occupants, and 
other attractive embellishments in the way of 
ornamental Scriptural mottoes, etc. The wo- 
men were well dressed and wore beaming 
countenances.” Added to this, the village 
has a factory, a blacksmith’s shop, @ weaving 
house, a carpenter's shop, a market house, a 
saw-mill, a large reading room and a mission 
house. All this has been accomplished in a 
little more than twenty years.—Journal. 





WOMAN’S TRUE SOURCE OF 
STRENGTH. 

The strength of women lies in their heart. 
It shows itself in their strong love and in their 
instinctive perception of right and wrong. 
Intellectual courage is rarely one of their vir- 
tues. Asa rule, they are inclined to be rest- 
less and excitable, allowing their judgments 
and actions to be swayed by quick emotions 
of all kinds; but, above all, it is in their 
hopefulness and their endurance that they 
find their chief power. Who is the last per- 
son to give up hope in the case of a member 
of the family who has apparently gone alto- 
gether to the bad? What mother or sister, 
with deep and ardent love for such, will ever 
cease to cherish hope or to endure suffering 
for the erring one? ‘The patience of women 
is proverbial, and their whole lives are bound 
up in their affections. Few people will deny 
that love, in one form or another, makes up 
the beauty of life to Woman. It enters into 
all she docs. Any work outside of her im- 
mediate circle is undertaken most often from 
pure desire to help some one else to know 
something of the mysterious happiness of love. 
Unlike men, women chietly look for personal 
intercourse with those for whom they are 
working. If their interest lies among the 
poor they are desirous of sympathetic per- 
sonal acquaintance with them; and very little 
good work of a lasting kind has been done by 
women without their own influence of love 
being brought to bear on the individual case. 





AN oLp Serrier’s Story.—The boys 
had been telling a few fish, turtle and snake 
stories, to which he listened very attentively. 
When they bad all finished, old *‘mossy” gave 
a hitch or two and unlimbered. ‘Wall, boys, 
I never bave doubted any sort o’ huntin’ 
story sence my leetle ‘turkle’ scrape down on 
the bottoms.” The boys all looked inquiring- 
ly and he proceeded. ‘‘I was a pokin’ round 
down thar one day last year, when I came 
acrost the durndest old-lookin’ turkle’ I ever 
seen. Why, the moss was an inch thick on 
his back, and the old cuss couldn't hardly 
wiggle his tail. I cut a stick to measure the 
depth of the moss on his back and accidental- 
ly scraped off a hunk on it, when I seen 
some letters. So I scraped it all off and 
thar in big letters was writ ‘B. C.’ follered by 
the figgers ‘567.’ Wall, I stud up kinder 
faint-like, and tuk my hand off on him to 
sorter rub my old head, when he fetched a 
flop to git away and slid down the bank a bit 
and turned clean over, when, I'l] be ‘dogoned,’ 
if thar wa'nt printed in the biggest kind o° 
capitals on bis belly, just ahind his forelegs, 
‘Adam,’ and down a little turder, nigh his 
right hind leg (in the same style that they put 
the name of the town on dog collars,) was 
printed in smaller ty pe, ‘Paradise !"—Forest 
and Stream. 





Wit and FZrumor, 


From New York Telegram. 
DOT FRITZEY. 


I kin saw you, you shly leedle raskel, 
A beekin’ ad me drough dot shair; 
Come here righd avay now und kise me 
You doughd I don’d know you vas dere. 
You all der dime hide from your fader, 
Und subbose he can'd see mit his eyes; 
You was goin’ to fool me—eh, Fritzey— 
Und gafe me a grade big surprise ?” 


Dot boy vas a reckular monkgey 
Dere vas noding so high he don'd glimb; 
Und his mudder she says dot his drousers 
ants new bosoms in dem all der dime. 
He vas shmard, dough, dot same leedle feller, 
Und he sings all der vile like a lark, 
From vonce he gids ub in der mornin’, 
Dill ve drofe him to bed afder dark. 


ile’s der bissiest von in der fam'ly, 
Und I bed you der louder he sings 
He vas raisin’ der dickens mit some von— 
He vas up do all manner of dings. 
He vas beekin’ away, dot young raskel, 
Drough de shair—Holy Moses! vot’s dat? 
Dot young sun-of-a-gun mid a sceesors 
Is cut all der dail off der cat! 





ANTI-SLANG PHRASES. 
The Reform Club is the title of a new or- 
ganization in aneighboring State. It was 
organized by young ladies for the purpose of 
discouraging the use of ‘‘slang phrases” in 
conversation. At a recent meeting, while a 
member was addressing the Society, she in- 
advertently made use of the expression ‘‘aw- 
ful nice,” and was called to order by a sister 
member for transgressing the rules. 
‘In what way have I transgressed ?” asked 
the speaker, blushing deeply. 
**You said it would be ‘awful nice’ to ad- 
mit gentlemen to our deliberations,” replied 
the other, 
‘‘Well, wouldn’t it be?” replied the speak- 
er. ‘*You know you said yourself, no longer 
ago than yesterday, that—” 
“Yes, [ know; but you said ‘awful nice,’ 
and that is slang.” 
“Well,” said the speaker, tartly, “if you 
are going to be so awful nice about it, per- 
haps it is; but I wouldn’t say anything if I 
were you. Didn't you tell Sallie Spriggins 
this morning to ‘pull down her basque ?’ ” 
‘No, I didn’t,” retorted the other, her face 
growing crimson; ‘‘and Sallie Spriggins will 
say I didn’t. She won't go back on me.” 
‘This is a nice racket you are giving us !” 
cried the president, after rapping both speak- 
ers to order. ‘‘Let me ask, What is the ob- 
ject of this society ?” 
“To discourage 
voices. 
‘‘Correct !” said the president ; ‘‘now go on 
with the funeral.” 
A member arose to explain that she had 
been fined at the last meeting for saying ‘‘aw- 
tul nice” herself, but she hadn’t the stamps to 
pay it now—would settle it, however, in the 
sweet by-and-by. 
‘That'll be all right!” said the president ; 
‘‘pay when you kave the ducats.” 
Another member asked if a young lady 
could say ‘‘old splendid” without subjecting 
herself to a fine. 
**T should snicker !” said the president, who 
was the founder of the society, and therefore 
appealed to when any question was to be de- 
cided. 
“Then,” said the speaker, ‘I move that 
Miranda Pew come down with the dust, for I 
heard her say that her beau was just ‘old 
splendid !’” 
“Well, if mine was such an oyster soup as 
yours is, I would not say it.” 
‘Shoot the chinning !” said the president. 
‘Will you never tumble ?” 
But the confusion was too great to be al- 
layed. Miranda's blood wasup. Some sided 
with her and others against, and amid the 
Babel that followed could be heard such ex- 
clamations as ‘‘dry up,” ‘‘nice buckleberry 
you are,” ‘‘wipe off your chin,” ‘‘hire a hall,” 
etc., when a motion to adjourn was carried 


slang!” cried a dozen 
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by a large majority. 


HIS VACATION. 


The Cambridge boy who is destitute of ho- 
liness is spending his vacation in the country. 
He writes a letter to his schoolmate, which 
same the Moston Post got and printed. It is 
as follows; This is the best place in the world 
to have fun. ‘There are six of us fellers, and 
an old man who lives here said he wished we 
was all in —— ; we throwed his wheelbarrow 
into a well and he couldn’t get it out, and that 
is what made him swear. I got a fish-hook 
stuck into my nose and don’t you forget it 
ain't sore. The farmer folks put tin pans out 
into the sun to dry, and they are sick pans to 
hold milk after we jab some holes in ’em. 
The farmers mow down hay with a horse-rake 
and scatter it round with a grass-mill and pile 
it up with a machine. Grippie got one of his 
legs in a hay-machine, and got cut immense, 
and when he gets home he won't have any 
legs, only one; he'll be a healthy kid to play 





base ball. There was a great circus when ' 

Jimme’s mother came and found him crazy,| Dr. GROSVENOR’s LIVER-ary 
he was so sick; he et too many cucumbers, IS NOT A PAD » 
and two quarts of huckleberries, and I et| But an Internal Remedy for 
more’n he did. I want you to see Hickey Complaints, ‘ver 
and swap my rabbits for his gun. We fired a Such as 


Billousness, Poor Appetite, Indi 
Dyspepsia, Dizziness, Piles, Boil, Aietien, 
dice, Heartburn, Sour Stomach &un. 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Eruption " 
»us Sores, Female ¢ omplaints, ,o'% 
purities and Salt Kheum, ' sat 


istol four times at a cow yesterday and didn’t 
fin her. Pistols ain’t no good for game. We 
drowned six hens in a brook yesterday; it 
was sport tosee’em flop round. We shall = 
drowned some more to-morrow, and we shall 
drowned some more every day. The doctor | ;, 
has cured Jimme, and his mother was going | 








The Liver is the Largest Organ of the ty, 
is the largest because it has ¢ . 
intimately connected with the d 












to take him home, but here is something fun- | a Gomstination any ders ul 
e x a . ror 8 Constipation ‘ ; 
ny; Jimme put some squirrels in his trunk | and also occasions nervous discas with 
and they et his clothes all up. When you | a. if unchecked, in paral ins 
send the gun, send a lot of powder and a lot | jr. Ur0*"* pte 4 eggs 
of matches. We are goin’ campin’ out next | testimonials have been received as 
week.” has given. 
Liver-Aid haa been a blessing t 
7 ° on . mother. She tried 1y, Many ¢ » 

“W hat are you crying about, my lad ?” said benteche, but mover Sound aan’ et P hick 
the Good Samaritan to an urchin who was | the Liver-Aid. It hus, indeed, been | abl ; 
churning both eyes with his dirty fists. aot Geek conan mam anne 

- oY . gist how e» lent it “, ane 

‘‘Folks have all gone to the country for the | might safely recommend it us th: inser 
summer and left me here alone.” a cee oe ‘ 

‘Tf, . : eboug! 10pe you will let it 

‘‘Unfeeling parents! Where have they | aid 7" MRS. M.A q 


gone to?” 147 W 

‘*Ma’s gone to the poorhouse, and pop’s 
gone to the penitentiary.”—/altimore Sun- 
day Item. 
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It is unaccountable, but it is a fact, never- | LYNN, MASs. 
theless, that a boy will listen more attentively : 

to a recital of his father’s youthful escapades, 
and remember it longer than he will all the 
moral teachings and exhortations that his sire 
may indulge in in a year’s preaching, and he 
will think no less ofthe old gentleman on dis- 
covering that he has been a boy like himself. 











A Galveston school teacher asked a new | 
boy: “If a carpenter wants to cover a roof 
fifteen feet wide by thirty broad, with shingles | 
five feet broad by twelve long, how many shin- 
gles will he need?” ‘The boy took up his hat | 
and slid for the door. ‘*Where are you go- | 
ing ?” asked the teacher. ‘‘To find a carpen- | 
ter. He ought to know that better than any | 
of we fellers.” 








AcCCIDENTAL.—Little Lottie to her friend : 
“I have so many cares. Yesterday a little 
baby sister arrived and papa is on a journey. 
It was but a piece of luck that mamma was at 
home to take care of it.” 
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Never marry for wealth, but remember that | For all Female Complaints 
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it is just as easy to love a girl who has a brick Siabecieiaabaeiettitas aie ; 

house with a mansard roof and a silver-plated Vegetable Properties that ar. 

door-bell, as one who hasn't anything but an j Babesaredd. ‘Upusone triak a 

auburn head and an amiable disposition. pe tect ese ‘ 
The preacher took for his text: ‘He pee <edts 

giveth his beloved sleep.” And then he said, ‘s aa ‘ies 

as he glanced around, that the way his con- It ¥ 

gregation had worked itself into the affection tm ! 

of the Lord, was amazing.—/oston Post. pee 
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very low; my system was debilitated by disease. I 
had the Kidney C mplaint, and was very nervous 

ough bad, lungs sore. When I had taken one bottle 
I found it was helping me; 
and it strengthens me 
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